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Ladies’ House and Walking Suits, 
Figs. 1-5. 

Figs. 1 and 4.—Otive Fourarp Hovssr 
Dress. This dress consists of a skirt and polo- 
naise, trimmed with bows and ruffles of the ma- 
terial bound with a lighter shade of gros.grain. 

Fig. 2.—GaBRIELLE PoLoNaIsE WALKING 
Suir (with Cut Paper Pattern). This pret- 
ty walking suit is well adapted to summer fab- 
rics, such as piqués, lawns, grenadines, foulards, 
etc. The polonaise is loosely fitted with one dart 
in front, and has a Gabrielle back with side 
bodies. It may be closed with cord and hooks 


Fig. 1.—Otrtve Fourarp Hovse 
Dress.—Back.—[See Fig. 4.] 
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and eyes, as seen in the illustration, or with 
buttons and button-holes. The edge of the po- 
lonaise is plain; the sleeve is finished with a tri- 
angular cuff, trimmed with a fold of the mate- 
rial, cords, and lace. The trimming, of course, 
can be varied to suit the taste. The skirt in the 
hoy has four pleated flounces, graduated in 
width. 


DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

Tuis suit comprises two garments—Gabrielle 
polonaise and walking skirt. 

GABRIELLE PoLonaise.—This pattern is in 
six pieces—front, side form, back, sleeve, cuff, 


Fig. 8.—Fawn-coLtoreD Pout pe Sors 


and strap for looping the skirt. ‘The parts are 
notched to prevent mistakes in putting together, 
and to show where the pleats are taken. The 
perforations show where to baste the seams on 
the shoulders and under the arms, to take up the 
darts and cross basque seams on each side, to 
tack the strap, and the size and form of the un- 
der part of the sleeve. The garment is closely 
fitted to the figure. ‘The fronts are rounded to 
the waist line and faced ; they have one dart and 
a cross basque seam on each side. ‘The back has 
side forms and a seam down the middle. Addi- 
tional fullness is cut on at the waist line of each 
of the three seams in the back, and laid in a 


Fics. 1-5.—LADIES’ HOUSE AND WALKING SUITS. 


Fig. 2.—GaABRIELLE PoLonaAIseE WALKING 
Surr (with Cur Parser Pattern). 


[Cut Paper Patterns of the Gabrielle Polonaise Walking Suit, Fig. 2, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) : ° 
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Fig. 4.—Onitve Foutrarp House 
Dress.—FrRont.—[See Fig. 1.] 


SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 


double box-pleat on the under side. Lay nine 
pleats, turning upward, in the front edge of the 
skirt, bringing the first single notch up to meet 
the second. Baste the seams of the garment 
according to the notches and perforations, sew- 
ing the pleated edge of the side back under the 
back edge of the front, which is shorter than the 
back, placing the single perforation in each piece 
evenly together. Cut three pieces like the pat- 
tern given of the strap, tack one end of each on 
the three seams at the waist line and at the sin- 
gle perforations in the skirt. Place the cuff over 
the upper side of the sleeve according to the 
notches, sewing the cuff in with the outside 


Fig. 5.—Lovis Treize 
House Dress. 
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seam. ‘Tack the point of the cuff to the sleeve 
at the single perforation. Place the longest seam 
of the sleeve to the notch in the back part of the 
— holding the sleeve toward you when 
sewing it in. Close the front to the waist line 
with and loops. An outlet of an inch is 
allowed for the seams on the shoulders and un- 
der the arms, and a quarter of an inch for all 
others. Baste up and try on wrong side out; 
if alteration is needed, take up more or less in 
the seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 744 yards. 

Watxine Sxirt.—This pattern is in four 
ieces—front gore, two side gores, and straight 
readth for the back. Cut the front gore and 
straight breadth for the back with the longest 
straight edge laid. on the fold of the goods to 
avoid making seams. Cut two pieces each of 
the pattern given for the side gores. Put the 
pattern together by the notches, paying no atten- 
tion to the grain of the paper. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 7 yards. 

Extra for trimming, 6 yards. 

Fig. 3.—Fawn-co.orep Povutt DE Sore 
House Dress. This dress is made of fawn- 
colored poult de soie, and consists of a skirt and 
polonaise. The skirt is trimmed with a wide 
gathered flounce and two box-pleated standing 
ruffles of the material. The seam of the flounce 
and ruffles is covered by a fold of the material. 
The trimming for the polonaise consists of folds 
of fawn-colored velvet, gathered guipure lace, 
brown silk cord, and bows of the dress material. 

Fig. 5.—Louis Treize Hovse"Dress. This 
suit consists of polonaise and skirt of gray cash- 
mere, trimmed with gray gros grain folds edged 
with cording, guipure lace, cord, and passemen- 
terie buttons. Fine linen collar and cuffs. 
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@@ Wit the next Number of Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY will be sent out gratui- 
tously a splendidly illustrated 

EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 
containing another installment of “THE 
PaRISIANS,” an interesting illustrated 


story, and other literary and artistic at- 
tractions. 





WG Cut Paper Patterns of the Gabrielle Po- 
lonaise Walking Suit, illustrated on the first page 
of the present Number, are now ready,and will be 
sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt 
of Twenty-five Cents. For Complete List of Cut 
Paper Patterns published see Advertisement on 
page 383. 





(Our next Number will contain an Ex- 
tra-sized Pattern Sheet, with full-sized patterns, 
illustrations, and descriptions of a choice variety 
of Ladies’ Spring and Summer Dresses and 
Wrappings ; Children’s Suits; Infants’ Robes, 
Slips, Aprons, Sacques, Caps, Hoods, Bibs, Bas- 
kets, etc.; Gentlemen’s Shirts; Lamp-Shades, 
Thermometer Stands, Sofa- Pillows, Footstools, 
Watch-Cases, Traveling-Bags, Embroidery Pat- 
terns, Bottle Mats, Afghans, etc., etc., 





JUNE MARKETING. 
By PIERRE BLOT. 


OR the convenience of our readers we 
give herewith a variety of. articles 
which are found in the markets during the 
month of June. 
FISH. 

Sea-bass, black and blue fish, lamprey, kingfish, 
mackerel, Spanish mackerel, black and blue perch, 
porgies, salmon, scup, sheep’s-head, shad, sturgeon, 
trout, sea-trout, turbot, weak-fish, sword-fish, and 
frogs and green turtles. 

SHELL-FISH, 

Crabs (hard and soft shells), craw-fish, lobsters, 
prawns, 

MEAT. 

Beef, veal, mutton, spring lamb. 

POULTRY. 
Chickens, capons, spring chickens, ducklings, young 
turkeys. 
GAME, 
Lapwing, plover, pigeons and squabs, snipes. 
VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus, new beets, new cabbages, new carrots, 
cauliflowers, chervil, chives, corn, Southern cucum- 
bers, dandelion, Lima beans, Southern onions, pease, 
poke, purslane, Southern potatoes, red radishes, rhu- 
barb, nasturtium, string-beans, new turnips, tomatoes, 
sprouts, kohl-rabi, wild chiccory, water-cress. 

FRUITS, 
' Apples, pears, bananas, cherries, currants, gooseber- 
ries, June-berries, Southern peaches, pine-apples, rasp- 
berries, strawberries, apricots, 

With the warm weather nature sends us 
plenty of green and fresh vegetables to cool 
our blood and keep our system in order. If 
the markets are not as well supplied in sum- 
mer as in the fall and winter both in variety 
and quality of meat, it is the contrary with 
vegetables and fruits. The kinds of fish 
that are in season are also excellent, and 
although the warm weather affects them 
quickly, it is comparatively easy to keep 
them fresh in ice. 

Purchasers must be careful in selecting 


fish. Their general appearance should be 
fresh; there are other indications of fresh- 
ness, such as pinky-red gills firmly closed, 
clear and full eyes. As soon as tainted, fish 
gives forth a bad odor, which is easily de- 
tected, be it in or on ice. The head and the 
inside are the first parts affected, and when 
there is any doubt it is well to have the fish 
opened to ascertain its state of freshness. 
During the hot weather the eyes of fish kept 
on ice for some time may not be full, al- 
though the fish is fresh; in that case the 
freshness is only ascertained by opening and 
then smelling it. The belly of a fresh mack- 
erel is white, and bluish when tainted. The 
gills of fishes turn paler and paler in exact- 
ly the same ratio as they lose their fresh- 
ness. When fresh, the flesh is firm, and be- 
comes soft as it becomes tainted. The more 
brilliant and shining are the scales, the fresh- 
er is the fish. Those that deal with a con- 
scientious fish-monger need not examine the 
fish, for if any body knows if the fish is fresh, 
it is certainly the fish-monger. 

People that buy tainted fish, tainted meat, 
or decayed vegetables because they are cheap 
make a great mistake; besides the danger 
of being made sick by partaking of them, 
the stomach refuses to receive them as soon 
as acquainted with their quality, and much, 
if not the greater part, has to be thrown 
away. Four ounces of fresh meat, fish, or 
vegetables, relished and digested, nourish 
the system more than two pounds of food 
against which the stomach rebels. It is not 
the amount consumed that nourishes, but 
the amount assimilated. 

The Athenians were very careful in the 
selection of their food. In order to have 
fresh fish the fish-mongers were required by 
law to strike a kind of gong as soon as the 
fish arrived in the market, so that people 
could buy it fresh; they were not allowed 
to sit down until the whole of it was sold. 

The Romans used to give prizes to the 
dealers that were successful in bringing 
fresh fish from long distances. 

A French circular to market inspectors 
says: “Fresh-water fish should be without 
bad odor, the gills should be red, firm, and 
opened with some difficulty, the fins should 
be stiff, and the eyes clear and full. Salt- 
water fish is fresh when the eyes are clear, 
the fins stiff, the gills of a fine red hue, and 
are opened with some difficulty, the skin 
and scales are smooth and brilliant, and the 
whole body firm.” 

Soup with New Carrots.—Clean and slice 
half a dozen carrots, four onions, two tur- 
nips, a small plant of celery, and two leeks, 
which you put in a saucepan with a small 
piece of butter; set on a good fire, stir now 
and then until they begin to turn yellowish ; 
add then broth or water enough to cover the 
whole well, and simmer for about two hours. 
Turn the whole into a colander, and mash it 
through; put back on the fire, add salt and 
pepper to taste, also broth or water if it be 
too thick; simmer for a few minutes; puta 
few slices of toasted bread in the soup-dish, 
turn the contents of the saucepan over, cov- 
er the dish for two or three minutes, and 
serve. It is called soupe a la Crécy. 

Soupe or Potage Printanier—Clean and cut 
in dice—or use a vegetable cutter—about six 
carrots, a8 many turnips and leeks, and blanch 
them ten minutes in boiling water and salt ; 
take off and drain; put the whole in a sauce- 
pan with a dozen small onions whole, a doz- 
en small red radishes, the eatable part of a 
dozen asparagus, half a pint of green pease, 
a head of lettuce, the leaves of which should 
be broken in pieces, and a handful of string- 
beans cut in pieces about half an inch long; 
cover the whole with broth or water (broth 
is better), add salt and pepper to taste, and 
about a table-spoonful of sugar; simmer un- 
til the whole is well cooked, and serve. A 
handful of chopped chervil may be added a 
minute or two before serving, if at hand. 
This is a most excellent soup, especially if 
made with broth. It is also called potage a 
la paysanne, or soupe a la jardiniére. 

Blue-fish broiled, maitre d’hétel sauce, is 
better than prepared in any other way, the 
action of the fire partly destroying the oily 
taste of the fish. It may also be stuffed and 
baked or boiled, and served with a port- 
wine sauce. 

Spanish Mackerel.—This fish is one of the 
best kinds of fish found in any sea. When 
not too large, they are broiled; the larger 
ones are served with any of the following 
sauces: anchovy, caper, Génévoise, Génoise, 
lobster, oyster, Hollandais, etc. 

Spanish mackerel must be boiled in a fish- 
kettle, or another having, like fish-kettles, a 
double bottom. When in the kettle cover 
it with cold water, salt, a little vinegar, an 
onion sliced, and a handful of fennel if handy ; 
it is then simmered (not boiled) till done, 
and served with the following sauce: Blanch 
half a dozen sprigs of fennel for two minutes, 
and put them in a colander to drain; chop 
or mix them with two or three ounces of 
butter. Then put two ounces of butter in 
@ saucepan, and when melted add a table- 








turning rather brown, add then half a pint 
of broth or gravy, stir for two or three min- 
utes, put the fennel and butter in, stir again, 
and mix the whole well; add salt and pepper 
to taste, and a pinch of cinnamon, if liked, 
and serve. 

Spanish mackerel may also be served with 
a gooseberry sauce. Take about a pint of 
half-ripe gooseberries, cut them open, remove 
the seeds, and throw the berries into boiling 
water in which is a pinch of salt for two or 
three minutes; turn into a colander, and 
then mix them with the above sauce at the 
same time you mix the fennel and butter. 

It is also in June that crabs, hard as well 
as soft shells, make their appearance. The 
amateurs of deviled crabs welcome the com- 
ing of those crustaceous animals. The soft- 
shells are considered a delicate eating fried 
(sauté) with butter. : 

Wild pigeons and squabs are sometime very 
plentiful, good, and cheap in June, but their 
migrations are not regular, and some years 
very few are sent to market. 

Pigeon is one of the most warming arti- 
cles of food, excellent for phlegmatic and 
bilious constitutions, but just the opposite 
for the sanguine. Taken to excess, it causes 
an irritation in the system. 

Although the season is somewhat back- 
ward this year, still we can expect new 
fruits, berries, etc., during this month. By 
cooking new and unripe fruit, adding a lit- 
tle sugar to it, no effect will be felt after 
eating it. Many people are made sick by 
eating berries and milk or cream mixed to- 
gether; they would avoid this by eating 
the berries with sugar only, or without any 
thing, if they are ripe. It is not because 
milk is not good, but because berries cur- 
dle it. 

Strawberries are as good as milk, toma- 
toes, and grapes for dyspeptics, if taken 
without any thing, or merely with a little 
sugar; but if eaten with milk or cream, 
they are just the opposite. It is such hab- 
its that make so many dyspeptics in this 
country. 

Drinking tumblers of ice-water to slake 
thirst in summer is, like eating berries and 
milk, an excellent promoter of diseases. Aft- 
er a long walk or an exhaustive labor the 
best way to slake thirst is to dip a towel in 
cold water, at the same time immersing 
both hands into it deep enough to cover the 
wrists, apply the towel to the forehead, and 
repeat the process two or three times; then 
drink cold water with a tea-spoon. A few 
drops of vinegar, lemon juice, or brandy may 
be put in the water drunk. 





LAWS AND NO LAWS. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 
T is entirely safe for the law to leave in- 
dividual liberty to woman, since what 
the law fails to give a husband, grace will 
alwaysacquire. Women are so loyal to their 
husbands that a man need only be half de- 
cent toward his wife, and she will be too 
ready to relinquish every thing. Ninety- 
nine women out of a hundred would deed 
away their whole property to their husbands 
on their wedding-day, so far as inclination 
and confidence are concerned. The law as 
it stands is a wholly gratuitous insult to 
woman, unless men wish to take out a license 
to be rude and disagreeable to their wives 
with every possible impunity. But is it 
that men are afraid to trust women with 
their own money? Have American citi- 
zens 80 little belief in their power to se- 
cure the confidence and affection of their 
wives that they must secure their property 
by legal enactment and not by conjugal at- 
tachment? Have they so little trust in the 
intelligence and humanity of American wom- 
en that they must deprive them of the right 
of ownership lest property deviate into un- 
natural and iniquitous channels? Do men 
in cold blood choose to extort by law rather 
than win bylove? Onthecontrary. Iam 
very sure that this feature of our statutes is 
but aremnant of barbarism, and that it needs 
only to be properly brought before the prop- 
er authorities to be promptly and wisely 
changed. It is not only more gallant, more 
generous, and more just, but also more in ac- 
cordance with the well-known character of 
American men, to force women to take active 
measures to put their property out of their 
hands, rather than to take active measures 
to keep possession of it. Still less is it Amer- 
ican to deprive women of their possessions 
altogether. 

But whatever the |: w fails to do, and un- 
til the law is set righé, it is in the power of 
every man to supply by his own act the de- 
ficiency. It is the duty of every man to 
make provision for the comfortable and 
dignified sustenance of his wife. If the 


whole of his property is needed to give 
her an income sufficient to support her in 
the style to which she has been accustomed, 
he ought by will to make her the recipient 
of that income. He has no right to keep her 





spoonful of flour; set on the fire, stir until 


in danger of being suddenly stripped of half 


| her revenue, and really reduced to poverty, 


while, moreover, inéapacitated by years of 
devotion to him from helping herself. I 
would be far from saying that every wom- 
an should be made her husband’s sole heir. 
As the present law leaves it to individual 
judgment, there may we leave it. A wom- 
an may be unable or unwilling to manage 
the details of a large property. She may be 
weak even in the management of her chil- 
dren. Cases which with a different law 
might require a special act, may be wisely 
left to the action of the present law. But 
no wife should ever be left dependent or 
even partially dependent upon her children 
for support. It is natural for the children 
to be dependent upon her. It is unnatural 
and humiliating for her to be dependent upon 
them. If there is only money enough for one, 
the wife is that one. 

But suppose the law to be changed, and 
&@ woman be endowed with as much right in 
her own property as a man has in his—or 
even, as I think she should be, with a right 
less limited—it-still remains, and it can nev- 
er be too strongly inculcated, that happiness 
and misery depend upon individual charac- 
ter. This law is of broader application and 
deeper significance than any to be found in 
human code. If men and women choose to 
think that love is blind, and if, therefore, 
they marry on a caprice, no modification of 
statute law will prevail to secure their hap- 
piness or avert their wretchedness. If men 
and women choose to live and love on a low 
plane ; if they hold narrow views, and culti- 
vate mean tastes, and pursue petty aims; if 
they are not noble enough to be attracted 
by noble traits, or even to discern them; if 
they are not instinctively repelled by selfish- 
ness and coarseness; if they can not detect 
laziness and hardness, and silly pride and 
petulance, and shiftlessness and ill temper, 
and levity and self-indulgence, and falseness 
and feebleness, under a fine or fashionable ex- 
terior, or disguised by gallantry or arch and 
piquant ways, the law of the Lord is that 
they shall fret and worry and irritate and 
exasperate each other, whatever may be the 
law oftheland. A bad wife will drag a good 
husband down, end a bad husband will drag 
a good wife down, and their children will 
suffer, whether the wife have or have not 
control of her income. Marriage involves a 
union of interests and a continuity of com- 
panionship and an intimacy of daily life 
that make a fearful draught on patience, 
good humor, and wisdom. It means con- 
stant, instinctive, spontaneous compromise, 
or various degrees of misery. With a gen- 
eral preparation of good sense, and with the 
special preparation of a sound and hearty 
love, it is the ideal and real happiness. 
Against such there is no law. Without 
sense, it has but vapid and vanishing joys, 
prolonged and devastating woes; without 
love, it is sacrilege ; without either, it is— 
hell! 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


THE GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. 


HE Gabrielle polonaise illustrated on our 
first page, and of which a cut paper pattern 
is published, has the square smooth sides and the 
flat fronts without a wrinkle that form conspicu- 
ous features of many imported garments this 
season. This polonaise is close-fitting, yet its 
construction is so perfect that it requires but 
one dart in each front, as sufficient fullness for 
the bust is given by extending the fronts and 
facing them. ‘The back is of regular Gabrielle 
shape, with side forms, and a seam down the mid- 
dle, and abundant fullness for the tournure add- 
ed at the waist; the skirt is very long behind, 
and is caught up in deep upturned pleats on the 
side, and sewed to the plain front. A row of 
buttons is usually placed down this side seam. 
In the garment illustrated the front is merely 
fastened by hooks and loops, as buttons would 
interfere with the swinging cords on the breast ; 
similar cords are sometimes used in the back of 
the garment to catch the skirt up in a panier pouf. 
These cords are now imported in écru linen for 
batistes, and in white for piqué dresses, as well 
as in black silk and jet passementerie cords ; they 
have not, however, become as popular here as 
they are abroad, and many ladies omit them 
from this polonaise, and use buttons down the 
front instead. ‘The Gabrielle polonaise is espe- 
cially becoming to full figures, and will rival the 
loose front polonaise as a model for summer 
dresses, such as thin grenadines, piqués, batistes, 
and linens. A side sash of irregular long loops 
and ends is placed on the left of the back, and 
a belt may be worn, if preferred. 


SWISS MUSLIN DOLMANS, ETC. 


Among the latest importations for the summer 
are Swiss muslin Dolmans with over - skirts to 
match, to be worn with black or else colored 
silk dresses. ‘The Dolman has very long side 
pieces, deeply pointed, and tied together under- 
neath with ribbons in a pretty way that forms 
sleeves. ‘The back is adjusted to the figure, and 
has one seam down the middle. Rows of Va- 
lenciennes insertion are let in the back and front, 
and the whole is trimmed with a puff of muslin, 
with lace-edged ruffles on each side, and a band 
of colored ribbon run in the puff and showing 
through its transparent texture, A high lace 
fraise stands around the neck, ‘The over-skirt 
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of muslin is very long behind, with a side gore 
formed of horizontal bands of insertion and mus- 
lin; while across the front are merely straps 
made of the puffs and lace, leaving wide vacant 
spaces between for showing the tablier trimming 
of the silk skirt beneath. Pelerines, fichus, and 
long scarfs of Swiss muslin are also impo 
with upper skirt. Tamboured embroidery is 
much used on the old-time scarfs and quaint pel- 
erines, and the edge is finished with Mechlin 
lace. A set of Swiss or organdy muslin flounces 
of graduated widths, edged with lace below, and 
headed by a puff drawn on the cords, may be 
mounted on various silk skirts, and thus give va- 
riety to the toilette. 

Puffs have at length found special favor as 
trimmings. They are much used on black gren- 
adine dresses in the way just described for white 
muslin, with colored ribbon passed beneath 
them. 

Medicis fraises or frills of pleated tulle or lace 
are used on low-necked evening dresses. ‘They 
are made stiff to curve outward and stand in posi- 
tion by lining with fine crinoline net, or else a 
gauze with wire in it is added. 

The skirts of many imported silk dresses are 
cut off at the knee, and a Spanish flounce with 
stiff net lining is added. Long demi-trained 
skirts for full dress have a pleating of foundation 
net across the back breadths to make the train 
sweep smoothly. 


GENTLEMEN’S FASHIONS. 
FULL AND SEMI DRESS SUITS. 


Full-dress suits for gentlemen show no change 
in style, and remain black throughout—the claw- 
hammer coat, very low rolled vest, and easy-fit- 
ting pantaloons being made from one piece of 
broadcloth. The neck-tie is folded white lawn, 
the shirt front is slightly embroidered, boots are 
of finest calf-skin, and gloves are the faintest 
tints of pearl or flesh color. For summer fétes, 
hops at watering-place hotels, and country festi- 
vals, where people profess to use less ceremony 
than in cities, this suit is abandoned for the sim- 
pler semi-dress toilette, such as is generally worn 
for visiting, church, and promenades. This con- 
sists of a double-breasted frock-coat of black or 
very dark blue ‘‘ worsted suiting” in tiny armure 
figures, made with widely bound edges. The 
vest is of the coat material, and also has wide 
binding. The pantaloons are of light gray—not 
pure pearl-color, but with green or blue shading. 


OVERCOATS, 


The overcoat to be worn with demi-dress and 
other spring suits is a light gray worsted sack, 
cut to roll very low, and with a velvet collar. It 
is finished with ‘‘cord” seams, and is lined 
throughout with silk. Fifth Avenue tailors 
charge $65 for this garment. 


BUSINESS SUITS. 


The jaunty suits for business and morning 
wear are in excellent taste this season. The 
entire suit—coat, vest, and pantaloons—is made 
of what tailors call fancy plaid worsted—loosely 
woven cloth, usually black or very dark brown, 
wrought in almost invisible plaids and blocks, 
alternately smooth and glossy as satin, then 
roughened up like broché surfaces, with the 
merest thread of color, red, brown, or white, 
outlining the blocks. The coat of this suit is 
in the Newmarket shape, either double or sin- 
gle breasted, with widely bound edges, flaps, 
and pockets. ‘The single-breasted vest has a 
notched collar, and is cut in points at the bot- 
tom. The pantaloons, slightly larger than those 
of last season, are made with corded sides or 
welt seams, and ‘‘spring” considerably over the 
ankle. Such suits cost from $80 to $85. 


SUMMER SUITS. 


Later in the season fanciful gray and brown 
English ‘‘ coatings” in line plaids and checks 
will be made up in ample English sacks and 
pea-jackets. Pale gray Scotch serges, thin, 
light, and porous, will be worn for midsummer 
suits. White Cheviot and twilled flannel suits, 
made with reefing sacques and loose pantaloons, 


will again appear at the summer resorts. White ; 
duck vests, double-breasted, with broad lappets, | 


two points below, and fastened by three or four 
very thick pearl buttons, are already worn with 
various suits, and will be very popular when 
warmer days come. 


GENTLEMEN’S LINGERIE. 


Gentlemen’s shirt fronts remain plain aud sim- 
ple, of doubled linen, with two or three cords 
stitched near the edge outside the stud eyelets. 
To make these plain bosoms in good form, their 
lower sides slope narrower in what is technically 
and dismally called ‘‘ coffin-shape,” and a strap 
with a button-hole is added at the bottom to 
fasten it to the drawers button and hold it down 
smoothly. Cambric and percale shirts for morn- 
ing and for traveling have colored grounds, gray, 
blue, and brown, with double lines of white in 
them, or else twills or polka dots of a darker 
shade than the ground. White cambric shirts 
with polka dots of black or blue are also shown 
in the shops, though they are not yet popular. 
A novelty is the Ascot shirting, an English fab- 
ric of mixed silk and linen, said to be very cool 
and pleasant. Tourists just returned from Eu- 
rope have used it for traveling on the Continent, 
and for sea-voyages. It is brown, gray, and 
blue, with mixed line stripes. 

The shirt collar for summer is the West Point, 
a standing collar of sheer linen, not so high 
above the cravat as the English collar now worn, 
and with the points in front very far apart, leav- 
ing the throat exposed. Turned-down collars 
will be worn very wide. The new St. Denis 
cuff is reversible, with sloped diagonal corners 
at one end and curved out at the other. 





NECK-TIES, 


Very light and very dark neck-ties will be 
worn; for the former the colors are gray and 
brown grounds with white lines and dots, while 
the popular fancy at present is Napoleon blue or 
plum, or else black grounds with white polka 
spots, or perhaps two rings linked together. 
Soft twilled silks, reps, and grenadines are the 
materials. Made-up ties are in the sailor-knot 
shape, called the Classic. An objection to the 
popular blue tie is that it is apt to ‘‘ crock,” or 
rub off. White Japanese figures on black, blue, 
and plum-colored ties are admired. 


GLOVES AND HOSIERY. 


Silk and lisle-thread gloves are bought by the 
dozen pairs by gentlemen preparing for summer 
gayeties out of town. They are finished like 
kid, and are in buff, lavender, gray, and brown 
shades. Driving gloves. for summer are of lisle- 
thread, with leather inside the fingers. English 
gloves for amateur gardeners are made of the 
strong Cape skins brought from the Cape of 
Good Hope and manufactured in England. 
Striped silk and French thread half-hose are 
shown ‘for gentlemen to wear with light panta- 
loons and low shoes. The startling novelty 
imported for full-dress is black silk socks; at 
present there is little danger that they will dis- 
place the fine Balbriggans. 


HATS. 


High crowns and narrow brims are the marked 
features of new hats for gentlemen. The dress 
hat for summer is of white felt in the pale gray- 
ish tint known as beaver-color. The crown is 
slightly bell-shape, and is six and a half inches 
deep; the curled brim is about two inches wide, 
and rolls slightly. ‘The band is of the color of 
the hat. The hat is made on a willow body, with 
a cork ventilator inside, and costs $8. Black 
silk hats of the same shape are $9. 

The undress hat for business is called the 
Byron. It is either white or black felt, with 
stiff three-quarter high crown four or five inches 
deep, and a brim like that described on dress 
hats. Price from $5 to $6. It is shown in va- 
rious brown and gray shades. Another stylish 
shape much worn by young gentlemen is a very 
high, round-crowned Derby. _ Picturesque slouch 
hats of felt have their uptarned brims bound with 
felt also. A new traveling hat, called the Re- 
versible, is three hats in one. It is first a black 
silk gored crown with stitched brim in the En- 
glish fashion; the black crown may be folded 
back to show a dark gray hat, which is folded 
in its turn to disclose a rain hat of tarpaulin. 
Price $5. 

For midsummer, rough-looking Mackinaw 
straw hats will be worn in various shapes with 
high and square crowns, and both flat and rolled 
brims. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
ladies’ styles, to Miss Switzer; and Madame 
BERNHEIM; and for gentlemen’s fashions, to 
Messrs. W. R. Bowne; D. D. Youmans; and 
Union Apams & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


Mrs. GzorGe GRorEs, widow of the historian 
of Greece, although eighty years of age, has just 
published a life of her husband, which is said to 
be quite charming. ‘Our two lives,” says the 
writer, ‘‘ran in one channel.” And it is, in- 
deed, impossible not to see how thoroughly 
Mrs. GROTE sympathized with and entered into 
all her husband’s views and plans. There is a 
pretty tale in the preface of how, now some six 
years ago, Mr. Grore found his wife sitting at 
her desk, and asked ‘‘ what she was busy over.”’ 
Told that the diligent and faithful partner of his 
labors was writing his own life, Mr. GRoTE, with 
all his habitual modesty, objected that *‘ there 
was absolutely nothing to tell.” ‘Nothing in 
the way of adventures, I grant,” was the gd 
“but there is something nevertheless. Your 
life is the history of a mind.’ And so this “‘ his- 
tory of a mind” was written. 

—The ladies of England have formed a com- 
mittee to aid Mr. PLIMSOLL in his endeavors to 
get Parliament to prevent the sending of unsea- 
worthy vessels to sea. The committee consists 
of the Duchess of Argyle, the Countess of Air- 
lie, Mrs. COwPER TEMPLE, Baroness MEYER DE 
ROTHSCHILD, FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, and oth- 
ers of high social position. 

—With great pleasure do we give place to the 
following note from a lady: 

* Accuracy of statement is at all times desirable 
even in so app tl important a matter as chron- 
icling a bonmot; therefore you will permit me to cor- 
rect the mistakes of the paragraph appearing in your 
paper of May 24, recording the very Gaver jeu esprit 
of Mr. Wits. The occasion was a private dinner at 
the residence of Mr. Gavzs, the chief guest being Gen- 
eral Rosert Campsett, of South Carolina, at that 
time a ber of Congress, afterward the United 
States Consul-General at Havana, which post he also 
subsequently held at London. He died a number of 
years ago. The lady who called forth the witty repar- 
tee of the poet was not Miss Szaton, who was not 

resent, but an intimate friend of Mr. Wi111s, who 

ound greater attraction in her brilliant conversation 
than in that of the lady whom he had led to dinner. 
Observing this, the hostess penciled a playful com- 
mand that they should each pay more attention to the 
guests to whom they had been respectively assigned, 
to which Mr. W1x.1s jotted down the instant reply: 
%* Pray cease, my dear aunt, our actions to trammel, 
Nor strain at my Nat, while you swallow your 
CaMPBELL.’” 

—Mr. GLADSTONE’S versatility of talent is 
proverbial. As Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
as an orator, as a scholar, he is alike famous; 
but he has recently appeared in a new charac- 
ter. rere, late visit at Inverary Castle, the 
seat of the Duke of Argyle, he proved himself 
a skilled vocalist by ‘‘ raising the tune” to sing 
a Scotch psalm, at family worship, by request 
of the duke. 

—The explorations of Mr. Gzorer Smita, in 
Mesapotamia, on the banks of the Tigris and 
the Euphrates, have been singularly successful. 
Tablets, inscriptions, manuscripts, and relics, 
illustrative of the history of those ancient lands, 

have more than rewarded his expectations. He 











excavated at Nimrod for seventeen days, and ex- 

lored there the Northwest Palace of Esarhad- 

on, the Temple of Nebo, and also some entire- 
ly untouched portions of the Southeast Palace. 

his latter is of greater extent and grander char- 
acter than has been supposed. e found spa- 
cious halls and fine chambers, the walls of 
which were ornamented with bands of plain col- 
ors. Under the pavement of one of these halls 
he came upon six clay figures having the head 
of a lion joined to a human body. 

—Speaking of the late Ey1as Howe and his 
great invention, a gentleman who formerly re- 
sided in New Haven says he had for a neighbor 
a master mechanic who had done much toward 
perfecting the sewing-machine, and who from 
actual knowledge could give the cost of the dif- 
ferent kinds now most in use. The Howe ma- 
chine, table included, cost $9; the WHEELER & 
Wi1s0n, $7; the Singer, about $7; the WiLcox 
& Gress, $5; from which it would seem that 
somebody must be making incredible profits 
from that indispensable little affair. 

—The dowry of the Archduchess GIsELA is 
130,000 florins a year, and will be paid out of the 
Emperor’s civil list. Her consort, the Prince 
LEOPOLD, has an income of only 15,000 florins a 

ear. 

. —Mr. Macreapy leaves a widow (his second 
wife), two sons—one now walking the hospitals 
and the other at school—and a married daughter 
in Ceylon. A son of great promise died some 
years since. It is a curious fact that the house 
in which the eminent tragedian died was part 
of the house where Mrs. Sippons spent the de- 
clining years of her life. 

—Marshal M‘Manon, the new President of 
the French republic, claims direct descent from 
BRIAN Boru, who was King of Ireland in 1014, 
and renowned as the conqueror of the Danes. 
The French M‘Manons are descended from two 
brothers, Maurice and Joun, who followed the 
fortunes of the Pretender, and settled in France 
in 1760. The hero of the present hour, who re- 
joices in the names of MARIE-EDMONDE PaTRICE 
MAURICE, was born at Autun, in 1808, and was 
educated in the military school of St. Cyr. He 
is a conservative in politics, and is reported to 
be divided in opinion between the Legitimists 
and Bonapartists. He is tall and handsome, and 
looks every inch a soldier. His wife, like him- 
self, is of Irish extraction. 

—Mrs. Car. Scuurz has reason to be pleased 
that a certain opulent uncle of hers—a resident 
of Hamburg, Germany—was so thoughtful and 
good as to leave her a legacy of one hundred and 
seventy thousand dollars. 

—“If this is a boy, where do you get your 
men ?” is an old query that may well be repeat- 
ed when speaking of WARREN STACKPOLE, of 
Raccoon Hill, in New Hampshire. WARREN is 
only twelve years old, yet a one hundred 
and ninety-eight pounds, is well put up, stands 
five feet four large, and carries a stout man’s 
load. He appears as smart as boys of his age 
usually do, but has the physical proportions of 
aman. Some three years ago he lost his hair 
from a fever. It grew again and fell off, and 
this has been repeated. His head is now per- 
fectly bare. His brother, fleshy like him when 
a boy, is now of a lean style. His father is an 
overseer in a Lowell factory. 

—The finest residence in Connecticut, if not 
in New England—that of the late L— Granp 
Lockwoop, at Norwalk—has passed into the 
hands of the Michigan Southern and Lake Shore 
Railroad Company, who were holders of the first 
mortgage of $300,000. The place cost about 
$1,300,000, and is as nearly an earthly paradise 
as money, bricks, mortar, and such could make it. 

—In 1810 one Francis JAMES JACKSON was 
sent to this country as British minister. There 
has just been published in London, by BENTLEY, 
two volumes of letters, gossip, etc., of the Jack- 


. SON family, a book of exceeding dullness, of no 


earthly interest to any mortal save some de- 
scendant of those JaACKsoNns, and very tough 


reading for them. There is just one paragraph, 
however, in a letter dated Claremont, May 13, 
1810, that is amusing as a reminiscence. Clare- 


mont (now a portion of Riverside Park), our 
city readers will remember, is situated just be- 
low Manhattanville, and commanded, as it does 
now, a beautiful view of the Hudson River. 
This is the paragraph: 

“ Having passed four months at New York, and been 
well stuffed with turkey and Madeira—their two sta- 
ple articles in the eating and drinking way—I have ac- 
cepted the offer of a gentleman, Mr. Hogan, to lend me 
his country-house. The house is in a beautiful and 
elevated situation, commanding a river view of up- 
ward of forty miles in extent, with bold rocky shores, 
and innumerable craft passing to and fro. One of the 
curiosities that we daily see pass under our window is 
the steamboat, a passage vessel, with accommodation 
for near a hundred persons! It is moved by a steam- 
engine turning a wheel on either side of it, which acts 
like the main wheel of a mill, and propels the vessel 
against wind and tide at the rate of four miles an hour ! 
As soon as it comes in sight there is a general rush of 
our household to watch and wonder until it disappears. 
They don’t at all know what to make of the unnatural 
monster that goes steadily careering on, with the wind 
directly in its teeth as often as not. T doubt that I 
should be — were I to desire any one of them to 
take passage in her. When first this vessel appeared 
it excited t consternation. Some of the simple 
country folk were pretty well frightened out of their 
wits, suspecting, I am told, that it was some diabolical 
conveyance that had brought his Satanic majesty from 
the lower realms to visit the United States. I am in- 
clined to look with favor on this application of the 
propelling power of steam. Not improbably it is des- 
tined at no distant day to produce incalculably great 
and beneficial changes in our mode of voyaging.’ 

Good for him ! 

—Professor WILSON, State Superintendent of 
Instruction in Minnesota, was recently applied 
to for a female teacher possessing certain quali- 
fications, which were set forth with painful elab- 
orateness. He replied, ‘I know of no lady who 
can fill your bill. A good-looking woman who 
can teach Greek and Latin, and run a high 
school of one hundred pupils, can not be found. 
Good-looking women never study Greek.”’ 

—The Servian authorities have expelled an 
Austrian subject named Sasson from Semendria 
“because he is a Jew.’”? The Austrian Consul- 
General at Belgrade has taken the necessary 
diplomatic steps to enable him to return, and to 
secure him ———— 

—The Rev. GrorGE Macponatp, lecturing 
about MILTON, says of his wife that, ‘‘ between 
her and the marvelous splendor of MILTON’s 
mind there was a veil of +, sora She never 
knew the honor that had been vouchsafed her. 
She would not even write to him. The philos- 
opher began to examine the relations of the 
sexes, and wrote four books in favor of divorces. 











He might have written till doomsday; she would 
not have cared for or read his books; but when 
she heard that he was making love to a Miss 
Davis, by way of carrying his doctrine into 
practice, she hurried back to him. He took her 
to his heart, and her father to boot. He did 
every thing in a grand fashion. The poet lived 
very quietly. In patience he possessed his soul. 
So pure was his life that at college he was called 
‘the lady of Christ’s College.’ 

—President Ware is shrewd as well as sensi- 
ble. He offers the college crew the best boat 
that can be built, on condition that liquor, to- 
bacco, and betting be forsworn at the forthcom- 
ing regatta. 

—Mr. WiLitAM CULLEN BrYAN?T’s free library, 
presented to the people of Cumington, Massa- 
chusetts, where he was born, is now completed 
and ready for the books. 

—Professor Fawcett, M.P. (who is blind), 
and his wife (who isn’t) propose to come hither 
and see what life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness amount to in the U. 8. 

—General Neat Dow is having a great suc- 
cess in England as an advocate of total absti- 
nence. He is against intemperance and rowdy- 
dows of every sort, and abandons himself utterly 
to cold water. 

—One thing is settled—Governor WasHBURN. 
of Wisconsin, is opposed to religious fairs and 
lotteries. He has called the attention of the 
Legislature to the propriety of adopting some 
means for ‘‘ breaking up the schools in which 
gamblers are made;” and the Rev. Dr. Corn- 
WALL, of this city, read a paper a few days since 
in which he argued that not only are the raffling 
and lottery tables which are the usual features 
of such entertainments directly demoralizing, 
but that the whole system, by which money 
which should be voluntarily given to the church 
is raised by cajoling people into buying articles 
for their own benefit, is unworthy of the holy 
cause in which it is employed. 

—A successful novelist, a lady, in speakin 
of literary method, says that in writing a aera 
she first sketched out her story in brief, then 
wrote it carefully as a short narrative, then di- 
vided the ideas into three parts or volumes, 
next developed the incidents in detail, and 
planned them into chapters, allotting to each 
chapter its own special incident. ‘‘ And then 
I write so many hours every day until all is fin- 
ished for the printer.’? The information is cu- 
rious. It offers material for thought. The lady 
has written at least one successful story, and 
several others that have attained some popular- 
= On the other hand, Sir WaLTER Scort said: 
“T doubt if men of method, who can lay aside 
or take up a pen just at the hours appointed, 
will ever be better than poor creatures. Lady 
Louisa Stuart used to tell of Mr. Hoos, the 
translator of Tasso and Ariosto, that he was a 
clerk in the India House, with long ruffles and 
a snuff-colored suit of clothes, who occasionally 
visited her father, Jonn, Earl of Bute. She 
sometimes conversed with him, and was amused 
to find that he did exactly so many couplets day 
by day, neither more nor less, and habit had 
made it light to him, however heavy it seemed 
to the reader.’? The present age encourages 
this hack kind of literature. If a writer is to 
live, he must produce easily. The success of a 
novelist whenever he has made a name seems, 
unfortunately, to depend upon the rapidity with 
which he can turn out books. 

—M. BaRTHOLDI, who visited this country last 
summer, has received an order for a statue of 
LaFAYETTE, from the bureau of Beaux Arts, 
which is to be offered to the city of New York 
by the French government as a souvenir of the 

ood offices rendered to it during the Franco- 
Scan war in a philanthropic point of view. 

—LIEBIG was a good man for having given 
sensible people an appetite for oatmeal. He 
showed that it is almost as nutritious as beef, 
and richer than wheaten bread in the elements 
that go to form bone and muscle. Professor 
Forses, of Edinburgh, during some twenty 
years, measured the breadth and height, and 
also tested the strength of both the arms and 
loins, of the students in the university—a very 
numerous class, and of various nationalities, 
drawn to Edinburgh by the fame of his teach- 
ing. He found that, in height, breadth of chest 
and shoulders, and strength of arms and loins, 
the Belgians were at the bottom of the list; a 
little above them, the French; very much high- 
er, the English; and highest of all, the Scotch 
and Scotch-Irish, from Ulster, who, like the na- 
tives of Scotland, are fed in their early years 
with at least one meal a day of good milk and 
good oatmeal porridge. 

—Miss Emity FaiTaHrv u's friends in this 
country—and they are many—will be glad to 
learn that she reached England safely, after a 
ten days’ voyage in the steam-ship Oceanic. On 
the day before she sailed a pleasant party of sixty 
or seventy well-known literary men and women 
assembled at a lunch-party given on board the 
steamer to bid her adieu and wish her a pros- 

erous journey homeward. Miss FaItHFULL 
had taken passage for the return voyage on the 
ill-fated steamer Adantic, and her departure was 
delayed more than a month by the accident. On 

oing down the bay the cylinder of the Oceanic 
trons, and the steamer was compelled to return 
and take a fresh departure, which led Miss 
FaITHFULL to remark that she should now have 
an opportunity to write her impressions on her 
second voyage to America. 

—Queen Victoria lately celebrated her fifty- 
fourth birthday, on the 24th of May. According 
to years, she is only in her prime, and the Prince 
of Wales may wait long before coming to his 
kingdom after all. Perhaps ALBERT VICTOR’S 
chance of wearing the crown is almost as good 
as ALBERT EDWARD'S. 

—1873 seems a fatal year for literary men. One 
of the last names on the death-roll is that of 
ALEXANDER MANZONI, the author of the re- 
nowned novel, I Promessi Sposi (The Betrothed), 
which has held its place in standard literature 
for half a century, and been translated into 
nearly every European language. MANZONI 
died at the age of eighty-nine, full of years, it 
would seem, but the Italians are a Lo Ser 
race, as one can see by reading over the list of 
cardinals. His mother was the daughter of the 
celebrated Beccaria, whose treatise on crimes 
and punishments made a —- in its day. 
In his youth Manzoni was a disciple of VoL- 
TAIRE; but his wife, who was a Swiss woman, 
converted him to Catholicism, in which faith he 
continued to his dying day. He wrote many 
works, but will be remembered chiefly by the 

one we have named. 
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of Borders 

for Covers, etc. 
Swiss Applica-~ 
tion on Lace. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
‘THE outlines of these applied 
figires are overcast closely. 
The veins are worked in diagonal 
half-polka stitch, and the dots are 
worked raised. Instead of in white embroidery, these designs 
may be worked on colored velvet or silk in application or in satin 
stitch embroidery with gold or colored silk. When worked in this 
manner, they are suitable for trimming altar cushions, prayer-book 
covers, sofa-pillows, etc. ; 


Traveling-Bag embroidered_in Cross Stitch, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 





































Tus traveling-bag is made of dark brown leather, ornamented on 
the outside with cross stitch embroidery, which is worked in the design 
shown by Fig. 2, page 373, with zephyr worsted and filling silk. For 
the darkest shade of the foundation use dark red worsted ; for the sec- 
ond darkest, light red worsted; for the dotted symbol of the design 
figures, gray worsted ; and for the white, which forms the edge of the 
figures, maize silk. Leather handles and a metal lock complete the bag. 












Wig. 1.—Corner oF Bor- 
DER FOR COVERS, ETC. 
Swiss APPLICATION ON 

Lace. 


Embroidered Java Canvas Afghan with Crochet 
Edging, Figs. 1-6. 

To make this afghan a piece of Java canvas of the requi- 
site size and coarse white knitting cotton (Estremadura, 
No. 8) are required. Begin with the squares in the 
middle of the afghan, but leave a space of the requisite 
width free for the border. The illustration Fig. 3 
gives a quarter section of one of the close squares 
in full size, worked in Smyrna and in button- 
hole stitch. Between these squares work 
transposed foundation figures in Smyrna 
and button-hole stitch, as shown by Fig. 

1. Fig. 6 shows a foundation figure 
of this kind in full size. For the 
border work, first, the trellis foun- 
dation which incloses the me- 
dallions (see Fig. 1). This 
foundation consists of 
cross seams side by side, 
which are worked as 
shown by Fig. 5. Inside of each medallion 
work one figure in point Russe and Smyrna 
stitch, as shown by Fig. 1, and observing 
the full-sized illustration Fig. 2. Edge 
the afghan with a row of button-hole 
stitches worked on four threads in 
height, and cut away the projecting ma- 
terial all around. For the edging border- 
ing the outer edge crochet with knitting cot- 
ton as follows: ist round.—Always alternately 
1 de. (double crochet) on one button-hole stitch 
loop on the outer edge of the afghan and 1 ch, (chain 
stitch), with which pass over the requisite number of 
button-hole stitch loops. Widen on the corners as much 
as may be required. -At the end of the first round fasten 
to the first de. with 1 sl. (slip stitch). Crochet 1 sl. on the 
next ch., and work the 2d round.— + 3 sc. (single crochet) on 
the next 3 st. (stitch) of the preceding round, 11 ch., with these 
pass over 5 st. of the preceding round, and repeat from +. At the 
end of this round fasten to the first sc. with 1 sl. 3d round.—3 ch., 
which count as first de., 2 de. on the following 2 st. of the round, 13 ch., 
* 8 de. on the next 3 sc. of the preceding round, 13 ch., and repeat from 
*. 4th, 5th, and 6th rounds.—Like the third round, but work the de. always 
on the de. of the preceding round. 7th round.—1 sc. cn the middle of the next 
3 de. of the preceding round; > now interloop the chain stitch scallops lying above 
each other of the second to the sixth 
rounds as shown by Fig. 4, drawing 
the ch. scallop of the third round 
through the scallop of the second 
round, the scallop of the fourth 
round through the scallop of the 
third round, and so on. On the 
next scallop of the scallops of the 
sixth round drawn through last 
work 13 de., then 1 sc. on the mid- 
dle of the next 3 de., and repeat from > to the end, join 
on the first sc,, fasten the thread, and cut it off. 





Fig. 5.—MANNER OF 
MAKING Cross SEAM 
FOR AFGHAN. 





Fig. 1.—Crocuet EpGine For 
LINGERIE, ETC. 
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Fig. 4.—Crocnrer Epeinc For AFGuan.—FuLu S1Zz. 












Fig. 1.—TravELING-BAG EMBROIDERED IN 
Cross Sritcu.—[See Fig. 2, Page 373.] 









































Fig. 1.—EMBROIDERED 
Java Canvas AFGHAN 
with CrocHet Epeine. 





Fig. 2.—EMBROIDERED FicurRE FoR AFGHAN.—FULL SIZE. 

















_ Crochet 
Edgings for 
Lingerie, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2, 
Fig. 1.—For this 
edging first work a piece 
of gimp like that shown by 
Fig. 4, page 293, Harper's 
Bazar, No. 19, Vol. VI. For 
the under edge of the edging work 
on the side of the gimp furnished with the long loops one round 
of se. (single crochet), + laying the second of the next two loops 
side by side over the first loop, and crocheting on both together 10 
sc. ; repeat from >. For the upper edge of the edging crochet 1 sc. 
on each loop, after each sc. 2 ch. (chain stitch). 

Fig. 2.—To make this edging work, first, a foundation with picots 
of the requisite length as follows: Work 2 ch., > insert the needle, 
without dropping the loop, in the first of the 2 ch., and draw through 
the thread in a loop, then work 1 ch., drop both loops from the needle, 
take up the second loop again (the first is left standing for a picot), 
crochet one more ch., and repeat from *. 1st round.—On the other 
side of this foundation work 1 sc. on each st. (stitch). 2d round.— 
This round is crocheted on the wrong side of the preceding round. 
* 1 sc. on the next st., 3 ch., one picot (like those of the foundation), 
3 ch., 1 te. (treble crochet) on the fifth following st. and 1 stc. (short 

treble crochet) at the foot of the tc. ; work off both st. together (pay 
no attention for the present to the ch. loop on the needle), draw- 
ing the thread through once, then also work off the st. thus 
formed together with the loop on the needle, 7 ch., 1 sl. (slip 
stitch) at the foot of the tc.; this forms one leaflet. For 

the second leaflet crochet 7 ch., 1 stc. and 1 te. on the 
first of the 7 ch., work off both st. together, drawing 

the thread through once, then also work off the st. 
thus formed together with the loop on the needle ; 
8 ch., 1 p. (picot), 3 ch., pass over 4 st. of the 
preceding round, and repeat from *. 3d 
round.— * 1 sl. on the point of the first 
of the next two leaflets, 3 ch., 1 p., 3 

ch., 1 sl. on the point of the following 
leaflet, 1 ch., 5 p. separated each by 
1ch., 1 ch., and repeat from *. 


Mignardise, Tatted, and 
Crochet Insertions and 
Hdgings, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on p. 373. 
Fig..1.—Tatrep anp MiGNARDISE INSER- 
TION. For this insertion use two pieces of 
mignardise of the requisite length. On 
the loops at one side of each piece of 
mignardise work with tatting cotton, 
No. 80, one round as follows: * 
Fasten the thread to the next loop, 
work one ring of 4 ds. (double stitch), 1 
p. (picot) an eighth of an inch long, 2 ds., 
1 p. a quarter of an inch long, 2 ds., fasten 
the thread to the next and then to the following 
loop, and repeat from +. In doing this fasten 
each following ring to the preceding one, as shown 
by the illustration. Now join the pieces of mignardise 
on the free sides with one round as follows: * Fasten the 
thread to the next loop of the first piece of mignardise, one 
ring of 8 ds., fasten to the corresponding loop of the second 
piece of mignardise, 8 ds., fasten the thread to the same loop of 
the first piece of mignardise, pass over one loop, and repeat from >. 
Fig. 2.—Tatrep anp Crocuet Gimp Epainc. For this edging 
work, first, with tatting cotton, No. 80, and two threads (shuttles) the 
scallops and three-leaved figures on the under edge as follows: Tie the 
foundation and working threads together, and + with the working thread 
only work one ring of 6 ds., 1 p., 6 ds. ; close to this work two similar rings. 
; Turn the work, and on the foundation 
thread work one scallop of 15 ds., turn 
the work, and repeat from +. In the 
course of the work, instead of forming 
the p. in the first ring of every three- 
leaved figure, fasten the ring to the 
three-leaved figure last worked. Work 
a piece of gimp of the requisite length 
like that shown by Figs. 1 and 2, page 
500, Harper’s Bazar, No. 32,Vol. III. 
and on the loops at one side of the gimp work + 4 sc. 
(single crochet) on the next loop, but in working the 4th 
sc. fasten on the p. of the middle ring in the next three- 
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leaved figure, 4 sc. on the next loop, 1 sc. on the following loop, . a> buckles. The basque-waist and half-flowing sleeves are trimmed 
5 ch. (chain stitch), fasten to the joining picot of two three- with similar flounces and bows. Fig. 5 shows the trimming ar- 
leaved figures, 5 ch., 1 sc. on the same loop on which the last ranged on the back. 
sc. was worked, and repeat from >, observing the illustration. 
On the other side of the gimp crochet always alternately 1 sc. on 
the next loop, 2 ch. 

Fig. 3.—Tatrtep anp Crocuret Epeinc. This edging is 
worked with tatting cotton, No. 80, in tatting and crochet-work. 
First work the five-leaved 
figures with one thread 
(shuttle) as follows: One 
ring of 4 ds. (double 
stitch), 1 p. (picot), 8 ds., 
1 p., 3 ds., 1 p., 11 ds. ; 
close to this work one ring 
of 11 ds., 1 p., 3 ds., 1 p., 
8 ds., 1 p., 4 ds. ; close to 
this work one ring of 9 ds., quiet | | 
1 p., 9 ds.; close to this ‘ \ i il 
one ring of 8 ds., twice al- AML I 
ternately 1 p., 3 ds.; then ‘ 

1 p., 8 ds., and close to 
this one ring like the ring 
before the last. Tie the 
ends of the thread together 
and cut them off. For the 
four-leaved figures work 
> one ring of 6 ds., 1 p., 
6 ds. ; repeat three times 
from *. Fasten the ends 
of the thread and cut them 
off. Fasten the figures to- 
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MALINGERING. 


F the art of simulating disease with a view to escape some 
irksome duty, which is familiarly known as ‘‘ malingering,” 
many curious examples 
are related. ‘The princi- 
pal qualities necessary in 
a good simulator are acute 
powers of observation, a 
talent for mimicry, some 
knowledge of human na- 
ture, and great tenacity 
of purpose. The last- 
named quality is usually 
the only one to which the 
common type of malin- 
gerer can lay claim. To 
assume a simple ré/e, such 
as inability to hear, or ar- 
ticulate, or move a limb, 
and doggedly to stick to 
it, often in the face of the 
plainest exposure of the 
fraud, is all that he con- 
siders necessary. 
r}  Theamountof fortitude 
/ —ecall it obstinacy, if you 
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ustration. or the upper r ; Day and night they will 

Fie. 3.—L — edge of the edging crochet Fig. 1.—Boy’s Surr. Fig. 2.—Burr Linen pa Pn in ro sop ecnt: 

or gal OPEIN the Ist round.—* 1 se. Campric Dress. strained and irksome po- 
ee (single crochet) on the p. of one ring in sitions. For weeks, and Fig. 4.—Pracock Biue SILK 


the next four-leaved figure, twice alter- 
nately 5 ch. (chain stitch), 2 sc. separated by 1 ch. on the following 2 p., 5 ch., 
and repeat from *. 2d round.—Always alternately 1 de. (double crochet) on 
the following st. of the preceding round, 1 ch., with which always pass over 1 st. 
For the under edge of the edging work one round of ch. and se. as shown by the 
illustration. 


Ladies’ and Boy’s Summer 
Suits, Figs. 1-5. 

Fig. 1.—Boy’s Suir. This 
suit consists of short trowsers and 
a half-fitting blouse of light gray 
zephyr cloth. English straw sail- 
or hat and high black patent- 
leather boots. 

Fig. 2.—Burr Linen CamBric 
Dress. This dress is trimmed 


even months, men have sat and walked § Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 5.] 
with their bodies bent double. A man 

feigning palsy of the lower limbs was placed by himself in a room with food 
which he could reach only by walking to the place where it was laid, and at 
the end of two days he had not tasted it. Another, simulating paralysis of the 
arm, allowed the amputating knife to be placed beneath it, and would have 
submitted to the operation for 
its removal. A soldier counter- 
feiting blindness was placed on 
the steep bank of a river, and 
ordered to march forward, which 
he unhesitatingly did, and fell 
into the stream. The medical 
writer who relates this case 
queries whether the cheat would 
have gone forward had a preci- 
pice instead of a river been be- 





























with bias strips of satin-striped Fig. 1.—Mienarpise anp Tattep Fig. 5.—Pxacock Brue Sick Dress. Fig. 2.—Tarrep anp Crocner Gir fore him. No doubt these may 
cambric on the front breadth and INSERTION FOR LINGERIE, ETC. Bacx.—[See Fig. 4.] : Epeine For LINGERIE, ETC. be called exceptional instances 
on the hem at the he pap of the . : ; — of fortitude, = the great major- 
robe, which is draped in a puff in the back, and forming revers on irr ity of malingerers are made of more commonplace stuff. A mere 
the casaque. Sky blue gros grain bows complete the tH ing of UPSET ESE RCE TE LS = hint from a navy surgeon that an equivocal complaint would be 
the dress, and large white pearl buttons finish the casaque. The benefited by a transference to an African climate, or the applica- 
basque of the latter is slashed in the back. White English straw tion of the actual cautery, has been the means of effecting a mi- 
hat, trimmed with sky blue gros grain ribbon and tea-roses. raculously rapid cure. A French physician, after watching a 

Fig. 3.—Licut Oxive Poprin Dress. Flounces, bound on both y spurious epileptic fit for some time, put his hand on the heart of 
sides with rose saumon silk, cover the back and side breadths of the the cheat, and turning to the attendants, said, ‘‘ It is all over with 
skirt. The front breadth is laid in Russian pleats. ‘The basque- oe him; carry him to the dead-house.”’ Immediate resuscitation was 
waist and tight sleeves are trimmed with similar flounces. the result, and the man never had another attack. A Shetland 

Figs. 4 and 5.—Peacock Briur Sirk Dress. This dress is clergyman was greatly annoyed at the weekly occurrence of a kind 
trimmed with kiit-pleated flounces, held in place by black velvet of contagious convulsions which attacked many of his congrega- 
bands, and finished at the sides with velvet bows and white pearl Fig. 3.—Crocuer Epeine ror Lincertr, ETC. tion in church. At length the good man hit on a plan which put 
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front breadth, 
which is also 
trimmed down 
the middle 
with black 
velvet bows 
fastened 
with pearl 


he had learned 
that no treat- 
ment was so 
efficacious as 
an immedi- 
ate ducking 
in cold wa- 
ter; andas 
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his kirk was fortunately contiguous to a fresh- 
water lake, the proper hydropathic treatment 
could always be secured, It is a most unfortu- 
nate coincidence for the malingerer that the 
means which would be the most beneficial in the 
treatment of the real disease are often the most 
distasteful to him. 

It is, however, a rare thing nowadays for a 
clinical artist to attain his end and enjoy the full 
fruition of his labors. In most cases he has no 
other reward than ‘he pleasure received from the 
exercise of his art. ‘This esthetic satisfaction 
would need to be great to enable him to bear 
even the ordinary prosaic hardships and discom- 
forts of his lot. But in addition to these, he is 
sometimes overtaken by a species of poetical 
justice in the shape of a penalty paid in kind. 
The feigned disease, in fact, occasionally be- 
comes a real one. 





IN THE BLOOM-TIME. 


Tue red flush was on the orchards ; 
The white snow was on the may; 

The blackbird trilled his love-notes 
To his dear mate on the spray. 


The bright tears of dewy April 
Glittered ‘neath the sunbeams’ kiss ; 

And pulse and heart leaped lightly, 
For to live and love was this. 


The soft gray tint of gloaming 
Fell upon the western sky ; 

The faint breeze of coming even 
Shook the springing blades of rye, 


As two rustic figures loitered, 
Leaning idly on the stile— 

He a bashful love-tale telling, 
While she listens with a smile. 


From beneath her long dark lashes 
Casts she archly up a glance; 
And, with folded hands, demurely 
At her shy swain looks askance. 


She may love him: let him ask her— 
Pretty, willful-eyed coquette!— 

Let him speak out like a hero, 
For she will not help him yet 


By « single word of answer: 
No! the man’s part is to woo; 

Let the tale be to the end told; 
Let the maiden have her due! 


Speak boldly, bashful lover ; 
Though the maid may not reply, 
There is damask on her soft cheek, 
There is love-light in her eye. 
* * * * * 


Sang the nightingale more loudly, 
Shone more bright the evening-star, 
And the scent of dew-steeped woodbine 

That was wafted from afar 


Seemed far sweeter, oh! far sweeter 
Than but one brief hour ago; 

For the Future dawned like Eden, 
Flushed beneath life’s rosy glow. 








LADY ANNA. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of “The Warden,” “The Small House at 
Allington,” “‘ Barchester Towers,” “The Golden 
Lion of Granpere,” “‘ Orley Farm,” “‘ The 
Eustace Diamonds,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER XI. 
IT I8 TOO LATE. 


Tue Countess had resolved that she would let 
their visitor depart without saying a word to 
him. Whatever might be the result of the in- 
terview, she was aware that she could not im- 
prove it by asking any question from the young 
lord, or by hearing any account of it from him. 
The ice had been broken, and it would now be 
her object to have her daughter invited down 
to Yoxham as soon as possible. If once the 
Earl's friends could be brought to be eager for 
the match on his account, as was she on her 
daughter’s behalf, then probably the thing might 
be done. For herself, she expected no invita- 
tion, no immediate comfort, no tender treatment, 
no intimate, familiar cousinship. She had en- 
dured hitherto, and would be contented to endure, 
so that triumph might come at last. Nor did 
she question her daughter very closely, anxious 
as she was to learn the truth. 

Could she have heard every word that had 
been spoken, she would have been sure of success. 
Could Daniel 'Thwaite have heard every word, he 
would have been sure that the girl was about to 
be false to him. But the girl herself believed 
herself to have been true. ‘The man had been 
so soft with her, so tender, so pleasant, so lov- 
ing with his sweet cousinly offers of affection, 
that she could not turn herself against him. He 
had been to her eyes beautiful, noble, almost di- 
vine. She knew of herself that she could not be 
his wife—that she was not fit to be his wife—be- 
cause she had given her troth to the tailor’s son. 
When her cousin touched her cheek with his lips 
she remembered that she had submitted to be 
kissed by one with whom her noble relative could 
hold no fellowship whatever. A feeling of deg- 
radation came upon her, as though by contact 
with this young man she was suddenly awakened 
te a sense of what her own rank demanded from 
her. When her mother had spoken to her of 
what she owed to her family, she had thought only 
of all the friendship that she and her mother had 
received from her lover and his father. But 
when Lord Lovel told her what she was—how 
she should ever be regarded by him as a dear 





cousin—how her mother should be accounted a 
countess, and receive from him the respect due 
to her rank—then she could understand how un- 
fitting were a union between the Lady Anna Lov- 
el and Daniel Thwaite, the journeyman tailor. 
Hitherto Daniel’s face had been noble in her 
eyes—the face of a man who was manly, gener- 
ous, and strong. But after looking into the eyes 
of the young Earl, seeing how soft was the down 
upon his lips, how ruddy the color upon his 
cheek, how beautiful was his mouth with its 
pearl-white teeth, how noble the curve of his nos- 
trils—after feeling the softness of his hand, and 
catching the sweetness of his breath—she came 
to know what it might have been to be wooed 
by such a one as he. 

But not on that account did she meditate false- 
ness. It was settled firm as fate. The domin- 
ion of the tailor over her spirit had lasted, in 
truth, for years. The sweet, perfumed graces of 
the young nobleman had touched her senses but 
for a moment. Had she been false-minded, she 
had not courage to be false. But in truth she 
was not false-minded. It was to her, as that 
sunny moment passed across her, as to some 
hard-toiling youth who, while roaming listlessly 
among the houses of the wealthy, hears, as he 
lingers on the pavement of a summer night, the 
melodies which float upon the air from the open 
balconies above him. A vague sense of unknown 
sweetness comes upon him, mingled with an irri- 
tating feeling of envy that some favored son of 
Fortune should be able to stand over the shoul- 
ders of that singing siren, while he can only list- 
en with intrusive ears from the street below. And 
so he lingers and is envious, and for a moment 
curses his fate—not knowing how weary may be 
the youth who stands, how false the girl who sings. 
But he does not dream that his life is to be al- 
tered for him because he has chanced to hear 
the daughter of a duchess warble through a 
window. And so it was with this girl, The 
youth was very sweet to her, intensely sweet 
when he told her that he would be a brother, 
perilously sweet when he bade her not to grudge 
him one kiss. But she knew that she was not 
as he was. That she had lost the right, could 
she ever have had the right, to live his life, to 
drink of his cup, and to lie on his breast. So she 
passed on, as the young man does in the street, 
and consoled herself with the consciousness that 
strength after all may be preferable to sweetness. 

And she was an honest girl from her heart, 
and prone to truth, with a strong glimmer of 
common-sense in her character, of which her 
mother hitherto had been altogether unaware. 
What right had her mother to think that she 
could be fit to be this young lord’s wife, having 
brought her up in the companionship of small 
traders in Cumberland? She never blamed her 
mother. She knew wel that her mother had 
done all that was possible on her behalf. But 
for that small trader they would not even have 
had a roof to shelter them. But still there was 
the fact, and she understood it. She was as 
her bringing up had made her, and it was too 
late now to effect a change. Ah, yes; it was 
indeed too late. It was all very well that law- 
yers should look upon her as an instrument, as a 
piece of goods that might now, from the accident 
of her ascertained birth, be made of great serv- 
ice to the Lovel family. Let her be the lord’s 
wife, and every thing would be right for every 
body. It had been very easy to say that! But 
she had a heart of her own—a heart to be touch- 
ed and won and given away—and lost. The 
man who had been so good to them had sought 
for his reward, and had got it, and could not 
now be defrauded. Had she been dishonest, she 
would not have dared to defraud him; had she 
dared, she would not have been so dishonest. 

*¢ Did you like him?” asked the mother, not 
immediately after the interview, but when the 
evening came. 

‘**Oh yes—how should one not like him ?” 

** How, indeed! He is the finest, noblest youth 
that ever my eyes rested on. And so like the 
Lovels!” 

‘*Was my father like that ?” 

** Yes indeed, in the shape of his face, and the 
tone of his voice, and the movement of his eyes ; 
though the sweetness of the countenance was all 
gone in the devil’s training to which he had sub- 
mitted himself. And you too are like him, 
though darker, and with something of the Mur- 
rays’ greater breadth of face. But I can remem- 
ber portraits at Lovel Grange—every one of them 
—and all of them were alike. There never was 
a Lovel but had that natural grace of appear- 
ance. You will gaze at those portraits, dear, 
oftener even than I have done; and you will be 
happy where I was—oh—so miserable !” 

‘*] shall never see them, mamma.” 

** Why not ?” 

**T do not want to see them.” 

** You say you like him?” 

“Yes; I like him.” 

**And why should you not love him well 
enough to make him your husband ?” 

‘**T am not fit to be his wife.” 

“You are fit; none could be fitter; none oth- 
ers so fit. You are as well born as he, and you 
have the wealth which he wants. You must 
have it, if, as you tell me, he says that he will 
cease to claim it as his own. There can be no 
question of fitness.” 

‘Money will not make a girl fit, mamma.” 

**You have been brought up as a lady—and 
are a lady. I swear I do not know what you 
mean, If he thinks you fit, and you can like 
him—as you say you do—what more can be 
wanted? Does he not wish it?” 

‘*I do not know. He said he did not, and 
then—I think he said he did.” 

“*Ts that it?” 

““No, mamma. It is not that; not that only. 
It is too late.” 

**Too late! How toolate? Anna, you must 
tell me what you mean. [I insist upon it that 





you tell me what you mean. Why is it too late?” 
But Lady Anna was not prepared to tell her 


meaning. She had certainly not intended to say |’ 


any thing to her mother of her solemn promise 
to Daniel Thwaite. It had been arranged be- 
tween him and her that nothing was to be said 
of it till this law business should be all over. He 
had sworn to her that to him it made no differ- 
ence whether she should be proclaimed to be the 
Lady Anna, the undoubted owner of thousands 
a year, or Anna Murray, the illegitimate daugh- 
ter of the late Earl’s mistress, a girl without a 
penny, and a nobody in the world’s esteem. No 
doubt they must shape their life very differently 
in this event or in that. How he might demean 
himself should this fortune be adjudged to the 
Earl, as he thought would be the case when he 
first made the girl promise to be his wife, he 
knew well enough. He would do as his father 
had done before him, and, he did not doubt, 
with better result. What might be his fate 
should the wealth of the Lovels become the 
wealth of his intended wife, he did not yet quite 
foreshadow to himself. How he should face 
and fight the world when he came to be accused 
of having plotted to get all this wealth for him- 
self, he did not know. He had dreams of dis- 
tributing the greater part among the Lovels and 
the Countess, and taking himself and his wife 
with one-third of it to some new country in 
which they would not in derision call his wife 
the Lady Anna, and in which he would be as 
good a man asany earl. But let all that be as it 
might, the girl was to keep her secret till the 
thing should be settled. Now, in these latter 
days, it had come to be believed by him, as by 
nearly every body else, that the thing was well- 
nigh settled. The Solicitor-General had thrown 
up the sponge. So said the by-standers. And 
now there was beginning to be a rumor that ev- 
ery thing was to be set right by a family mar- 
riage. The Solicitor-General would not have 
thrown up the sponge—so said they who knew 
him best—without seeing a reason for doing so. 
Sergeant Bluestone was still indignant, and Mr. 
Hardy was silent and moody. But the world at 
large were beginning to observe that in this, as 
in all difficult cases, the Solicitor-General tem- 
pered the innocence of the dove with the wisdom 
of the serpent. In the mean time Lady Anna 
by no means intended to allow the secret to pass 
her lips. Whether she ever could tell her moth- 
er, she doubted; but she certainly would not do 
so an hour too soon. ‘* Why is it too late?” de- 
manded the Countess, repeating her question 
with stern severity of voice. 

‘<I mean that I have not lived all my life as 
his wife should live.” 

“¢Trash! It is trash. What has there been 
in your life to disgrace you? We have been 
poor, and we have lived as poor people do live. 
We have not been disgraced.” 

**No, mamma.” 

**T wil} not hear such nonsense. It is a re- 
proach tome.” 

**Oh, mamma, do not say that. I know how 
good you have been—how you have thought of 
me in every thing. Pray do not say that I re- 
proach you.” And she came and knelt at her 
mother’s lap. 

**T will not, darling; but do not vex me by 
saying that you are unfit. There is nothing 
else, dearest ?” 

‘*No, mamma,” she said, in a low tone, paus- 
ing before she told the falsehood. 

“*T think it will be arranged that you shall go 
down to Yoxham. ‘The people there even are 
beginning to know that we are right, and are 
willing to acknowledge us. The Earl, whom I 
can not but love already for his gracious good- 
ness, has himself declared that he will not carry 
on the suit. Mr. Goffe has told me that they 
are anxious to see you there. Of course you 
must go—and will go as Lady Anna Lovel. 
Mr. Goffe says that some money can now be al- 
lowed from the estate, and you shall go as be- 
comes the daughter of Earl Lovel when visiting 
among her cousins. You will see this young man 
there. If he means to love you and to be true to 
you, he will be much there. I do not doubt but 
that you will continue to like him. And remem- 
ber this, Anna, that even though your name be 
acknowledged, even though all the wealth be ad- 
judged to be your own, even though some judge 
on the bench shall say that I am the widowed 
Countess Lovel, it may be all undone some day, 
unless you become this young man’s wife. ‘That 
woman in Italy may be bolstered up at last, if you 
refuse him. But when you are once the wife of 
young Lord Lovel, no one then can harm us. 
There can be no going back after that.” This the 
Countess said rather to promote the marriage 
than from any fear of the consequences which 
she described. Daniel Thwaite was the enemy 
that now she dreaded, and not the Italian wom- 
an or the Lovel family. 

Lady Anna could only say that she would go 
o = if she were invited there by Mrs. 

vel. 





CHAPTER XII. 
HAVE THEY SURRENDERED ? 


As all the world heard of what was going on, 
so did Daniel Thwaite hear it among others. 
He was a hard-working, conscientious, moody 
man, given much to silence among his fellow- 
workmen ; one to whom life was serious enough ; 
not a happy man, though he had before him a 
prospect of prosperity which would make most 
men happy. But he was essentially a tender- 
hearted, affectionate man, who could make a 
sacrifice of himself if he thought it needed for the 
happiness of one he loved. When he heard of 
this proposed marriage, he asked himself many 
questions as to his duty and as to the welfare 
of the girl. He did love her with all his heart, 
and he believed thoroughly in her affection for 
himself, He had, as yet, no sufficient reason to 





doubt that she would be true to him; but he 
knew well that an earl’s coronet must be tempting 
to a girl so circumstanced as was Lady Anna. 
There were moments in which he thought that 
it was almost his duty to give her up, and bid 
her go and live among those of her own rank. 
But then he did not believe in rank. He utter- 
ly disbelieved in it; and in his heart of hearts 
he felt that he would make a better and a fitter 
husband to this girl than would an earl, with all 
an earl’s temptation to vice. He was ever think- 
ing of some better world to which he might take 
her, which had not been contaminated by empty 
names, and an impudent assumption of heredita- 
ry, and therefore false, dignity. As regarded the 
money, it would be hers whether she married him 
or the Earl. And if she loved him, as she had 
sworn that she did, why should he be false to 
her? Or why, as yet, should he think that she 
would prefer an empty, gilded lordling to the 
friend who had been her friend as far back as 
her memory could carry her? -If she asked to 
be released, then, indeed, he would release her, 
but not without explaining to her, with such elo- 
quence as he might be able to use, what it was 
she proposed to abandon, and what to take in 
place of that which she lost. He was a man, 
silent and under self-control, but self-confident 
also; and he did believe himself to be a better 
man than young Earl Lovel. 

In making this resolution—that he would give 
her back her troth if she asked for it, but not 
without expressing to her his thoughts as he did 
so—he ignored the masterfulness of his own 
character. There are men who exercise domin- 
ion from the nature of their disposition, and who 
do so from their youth upward, without knowing, 
till advanced life comes upon them, that any 
power of dominion belongs to them. Men are 
persuasive, and imperious withal, who are un- 
conscious that they use burning words to others, 
whose words to them are never even warm. 
it was with this man when he spoke to himself 
in his solitude of his purpose of resigning the’ 
titled heiress. To the arguments, the entreaties, 
or the threats of others he would pay no heed. 
The Countess might bluster about her rank, and 
he would heed her not at all. He cared nothing 
for the whole tribe of Lovels. If Lady Anna 
asked for release, she should be released. But 
not till she had heard his words.. How scalding 
these words might be, how powerful to prevent 
the girl from really choosing her own fate, he did 
not know himself. 

Though he lived in the same house with her, 
he seldom saw her—unless when he would knock 
at the door of an evening, and say a few words to 
her mother rather than to her. Since Thomas 
Thwaite had left London for the last time the 
Countess had become almost cold to the young 
man. She would not have been so if she could 
have helped it; but she had begun to fear him, 
and she could not bring herself to be cordial to 
him eitherin wordormanner. He perceived it at 
once, and became himself cold and constrained. 

Once, and once only, he met Lady Anna alone 
after his father’s departure, and before her inter- 
view with Lord Lovel. Then he met her on the 
stairs of the house while her mother was absent 
at the lawyer’s chambers. , 

*¢ Are you here, Daniel, at this hour?” she 
asked, going back to the sitting-room, whither 
he followed her. 

‘*T wanted to see you, and I knew that your 
mother would be out. It is not often that I do 
a thing in secret, even though it be to see the girl 
that I love.” 

‘*No, indeed. I do not see you often now.” 

** Does that matter much to you, Lady Anna?” 

** Lady Anna!” 

‘<T have been instructed, you know, that I am 
to call you so.” 

*¢ Not by me, Daniel.” 

**No; not by you—notas yet. Your mother’s 
manners are much altered to me. Is it not so?” 

‘* How can I tell? Mine are not.” 

‘It is no question of manners, sweetheart, be- 
tween you and me. It has not come to that, I 
hope. Do you wish for any change—as regards 
me?” 

**Oh no. 

** As to my love, there can be no change in 
that. If it suits your mother to be disdainful to 
me, I can bear it. I always thought that it 
would come to be so some day.” 

There was but little more said then. He 
asked her no further question—none at least that 
it was difficult for her to answer—and he soon 
took his leave. He was a passionate rather than 
a tender lover, and having once held her in his 
arms, and kissed her lips, and demanded from 
her a return of his caress, he was patient now 
to wait till he could claim them as his own. 
But, two days after the interview between Lord 
Lovel and his love, he a second time contrived 
to find her alone. 

*¢T have come again,” he said, ‘‘ because I 
knew your mother is out. I would not trouble 
you with secret meetings but that just now I have 
much to say to you. And then, you may be 
gone from hence before I had even heard that 
you were going.” ; 

‘*T am always glad to see you, Daniel.” 

‘¢ Are you, my sweetheart? Is that true?” , 

‘¢ Indeed, indeed it is.” 

“T should be a traitor to doubt you—and I 
do not doubt. I will never doubt you if you tell 
me that you love me.” 

“¢ You know I love you.” 


“‘ Tell me, Anna—; or shall I say Lady Anna?” — 


“Lady Anna—if you wish to scorn me.” 

“‘Then never will I call you so, till it shall 
come to pass that I do wish to scorn you. But 
tell me. Is it true that Earl Lovel was with you 
the other day ?” 

‘* He was here the day before yesterday.” 

‘¢ And why did he come ?” 

“Why ?” 

‘* Why did he come? you know that, as far as 
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I have yet heard, he is still your mother’s enemy 
and yours, and is persecuting you to rob you of 
your name and of your property. Did he come 
as a friend ?” 

‘Oh yes! certainly as a friend.” 

*¢ But he still makes his claim.” 

‘*No; he says that he will make it no longer, 
that he acknowledges mamma as my father’s 
widow, and me as my father's heir.” 

“That is generous—if that is all.” 

‘* Very generous.” 

‘¢ And he does this without condition? There 
is nothing to be given to him to pay him for this 
surrender ?” 

‘There is nothing to give,” she said, in that 
low, sweet, melancholy voice which was common 
to her always when she spoke of herself. 

‘‘You do not mean to deceive me, dear, I 
know; but there is a something to be given ; and [ 
am told that he has asked for it, or certainly will 


ask. And, indeed, I do not think that an earl, . 


noble but poverty-stricken, would surrender ev- 
ery thing without making some counter claim 
which would lead him by another path to all 
that he has been seeking. Anna, you know what 
I mean.” 

“Yes; I know.” 

‘* Has he made no such claim ?” 

“*T can not tell.” 

‘© You can not tell whether or no he has asked 
you to be his wife?” 

‘No; Ican not tell. Do not look at me like 
that, Daniel. He came here, and mamma left 
us together, and he was kind to me. Oh! so 
kind! He said that he would be a cousin to me, 
and a brother.” 

‘* A brother!” 

‘¢That was what he said.” 

‘¢ And he meant nothing more than that—sim- 
ply to be your brother?” 

“T think he did mean more. I think he 
meant that he would try to love me so that he 
might be my husband.” 

“¢ And what said you to that ?” ° 

“*T told him that it could not be so.” 

‘* And then?” 

‘Why, then again he said that we were cous- 
ins, that I had no nearer cousin any where, and 
that he would be good to me and help me, and 
that the lawsuit should not goon. Oh, Daniel, 
he was so good!” 

‘© Was that all?” E 

**He kissed me, saying that cousins might 
kiss.” 

‘*No, Anna; cousins such as you and he may 
not kiss. Do you hear me?” 

**Yes, I hear you.” 

‘*If you mean to be true to me, there must 
be no more of that. Do you not know that all this 
means that he is to win you to be his wife? Did 
he not come to you with that object ?” 

‘**T think he did, Daniel.” 

‘*T think so too, my dear. Surrender! I'll 
tell you what that surrender means. They per- 
ceive at last that they have not a shadow of jus- 
tice, or even a shadow of a chance of unjust suc- 
cess, in their claim: that, with all their com- 
mand of money, which is to be spent, however, 
out of your property, they can do nothing; that 
their false witnesses will not come to aid them;. 
that they have not another inch of ground on 
which to stand. Their great lawyer, Sir William 
Patterson, dare not show himself in court with a 
case so false and fraudulent. At last your moth- 
er’s rights and yours are to be owned. Then 
they turn themselves about, and think in what 
other way the prize may be won. It is not like- 
ly that such a prize should be surrendered by a 
noble lord. The young man is made to under- 
stand that he can not have it all without a bur- 
den, and that he must combine his wealth with 
you. ‘That is it, and at once he comes to you, 
asking you to be his wife, so that in that way he 
may lay his hands on the wealth of which he has 
striven to rob you.” 

*¢ Daniel, I do not think that he is like that!” 

**T tell you he is not only like it—but that 
itself. Is it not clear as noonday? He comes 
here to talk of love who had never seen you be- 
fore. Is it thus that men love?” 

‘¢ But, Daniel, he did not talk so.” 

‘*T wonder that he was so crafty, believing him 
asI do to beafool. He talked of cousinship and 
brotherhood, and yet gave you to know that he 
meant you to be his wife. Was it not so?” 

‘“*T think it was so, in very truth.” 

**Of course it was so. Do brothers marry 
their sisters? Were it not for the money, 
which must be yours, and which he is kind 
enough to surrender, would he come to you then 
with his brotherhood, and his cousinship, and 
his mock love? Tell me that, my lady! Can 
it be real love—to which there has been§no fore- 
running acquaintance ?” 

‘*T think not, indeed.” 

“And must it not be lust of wealth? That 
may come by hearsay well enough. It is a love 
which requires no great foreknowledge to burn 
with real strength. He is a gay-looking lad, no 
doubt.” 

‘*T donot know as to gay, but he is beautiful.” 

‘* Like enough, my girl ; with soft hands, and 
curled hair, and a sweet smell, and a bright col- 
or, and a false heart. I have never seen the lad, 
but for the false heart I can answer.” 

“*T do not think that he is false.” 

‘*Not false! and yet he comes to you asking 
you to be his wife, just at that nick of time in 
which he finds that you—the right owner—are to 
have the fortune of which he has vainly endeav- 
ored to defraud you! Is it not so?” 

** He can not be wrong to wish to keep up the 
glory of the family.” 

‘“*The glory of the family—yes, the fame of 
the late lord, who lived as though he were a fiend 
let loose from hell to devastate mankind. The 
glory of the family! And how will he main- 
tainit? At race-courses, in betting clubs, among 
loose women, with luscious wines; never doing 








one stroke of work for man or God; consuming 
and never producing; either idle altogether or 
working the work of the devil. That will be the 
glory of the family. Anna Lovel, you shall give 
him his choice.” Then he took her hand in his. 
** Ask him whether he will have that empty, or 
take all the wealth of the Lovels. You have my 
leave.” 

‘* And if he took the empty hand, what should 
I do?” she asked. 

‘*My brave girl, no; though the chance be 
but one in a thousand against me, I would not run 
the risk. But I am putting it to yourself, to 
your reason, to judge of his motives. Can it be 
that his mind in this matter is not sordid and 
dishonest? As to you, the choice is open to 

ou.” 

‘*No, Daniel ; it is open no longer.” 

‘*The choice is open to you. If you will tell 
me that your heart is so set upon being the bride 
of a lord that truth and honesty and love, and 
all decent feeling from woman to man, can be 
thrown to the wind to make way for such an 
ambition, I will say not a word against it. You 
are free.” 

‘* Have I asked for freedom ?” 

‘*No, indeed! Had you done so, I should 
have made all this much shorter.” 

‘Then why do you harass me by saying it ?” 

“Because it is my duty. Can I know that 
he comes here seeking you for his wife, can I 
hear it said on all sides that this family feud is 
to be settled by a happy family marriage, can I 
find that you yourself are willing to love him as 
a cousin or a brother, without finding myself 
compelled to speak? There are two men seek- 
ing you as their wife. One can make you a 
countess; the other simply an honest man’s wife, 
and, so far as that can be low, lower than that 
title of your own which they will not allow you 
to put before your name. If I am still your 
choice, give me your hand.” Of course she gave 
ithim. ‘‘So be it; and now I shall fear noth- 
ing.” Then she told him that it was intended 
that she should go to Yoxham as a visitor; but 
still he declared that he would fear nothing. 

Early on the next morning he called on Mr. 
Goffe, the attorney, with the object of making 
some inquiry as to the condition of the lawsuit. 
Mr. Goffe did not much love the elder tailor, but 
he specially disliked the younger. He was not 
able to be altogether uncivil to them, because 
he knew all that they had done to succor his cli- 
ent; but he avoided them when it was possible, 
and was chary of giving them information. On 
this occasion Daniel asked whether it was true 
that the other side had abandoned their claim. 

** Really, Mr. Thwaite, I can not say that 
they have,” said Mr. Goffe. 

**Can you say that they have not ?” 

**No; nor that either.” 

‘* Had any thing of that kind been decided, I 
suppose you would have known it, Mr. Goffe ?” 

“* Really, Sir, I can not say. There are ques- 
tions, Mr. Thwaite, which a professional gentle- 
man can not answer, even to such friends as you 
and your father have been.” 

‘* When any real settlement is to be made, 
the Countess Lovel will, as a matter of course, 
be informed ?” ‘ 

** By all means.” 

‘* Because I think that some cheat is being 
practiced. The Earl has declared—I do not 
mean in public or to his lawyers—but still he 
has declared that he has abandoned the suit. 
Were it so, no doubt the Countess would be in- 
formed officially, and they who are pecuniarily 


concerned would know the condition of their in-- 


terests.” 

**You, I know, have heavy claims on the 
Countess.” 

‘* My father has claims, which will never vex 
her, whether paid or not paid ; but it is right that 
he should know the truth. I do not believe that 
the Countess herself knows, though she has been 
led to think that the claim has been surrendered.” 

Mr. Goffe was very sorry, but really he had 
nothing further to tell. 

(ro BE CONTINUED.) 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Wig training school for nurses in connection 
with Bellevue Hospital is an established 
fact. The necessary money for commencing the 
undertaking has been obtained, and systematic 
operations were begun early in May. An En- 
| sme lady of great and successful experience in 

ospital labor abroad has been secured as super- 
intendent of this important department of char- 
itable work. In addition to the excellent ar- 
rangements which have been made for thor- 
ough training of the nurses at the hospital, the 
thoughtful ladies of the committee considered 
it desirable that the nurses, while resting from 
their labors, should enjoy the happy influences 
of home life. They have therefore, with this 
purpose in view, leased a house in East Twenty- 
sixth Street, where they will live. This house 
will be under the management of an American 
lady, well known and highly esteemed for her 
labors among our soldiers during the late civil 
war. This opportunity for women to become 
skilled in the art of nursing the sick is invalua- 
ble. The profession of a nurse is a noble and 
important one, and one upon which not only 
the physical but the moral well-being of the 
community is greatly dependent. It is always 
a matter of extreme difficulty, even in cases of 
necessity, to obtain the services of a capable 
nurse. It is to be hoped that many of our un- 
employed women—those who are gifted with 
health, good sense, and good temper—vwill avail 
themselves of the opportunities of the Bellevue 
Hospital Training School. 





The prices of admission to the Vienna Exhi- 
bition are announced: season tickets for gentle- 
men, 100 florins; for ladies, 50 florins, admit- 
ting to the opening ceremony; for the openin 
day, 25 florins; daily admission, 1 florin. 
florin is about forty cents in American money 
which certainly is not exorbitant, as compared 





with exhibitions of various kinds in this country. 
Yet we believe that in many cases the price of 
admission to national exhibitions has not been 
much more than half as much. 





Arrangements are now being made to open 
Professor Agassiz’s School for Naturalists about 
the first of July. Penekese Island is to be ap- 
propriately ‘‘ fitted up” for the purpose. 





The fact that there are 356 German newspa- 

rs published in the United States gives some 

pier = the number of the educated German resi- 
ents. 





It is said that the Dixon bridge, the falling 
of which resulted in the death of forty-five per- 
sons, had been examined by a city council, and 
that they were suspicious of its strength, and 
yet allowed it to remain. Undoubtedly the 
principle on which the bridge was constructed 
was we - or the material was poor. It was 
called a Truesdell bridge, from the inventor, 
who is now dead. In 1868 a structure of this 
same kind fell in Elgin, Dlinois, and was after- 
ward repaired and strengthened. But curious- 
ly enough, subsequently, as a traveling menag- 
erie was passing that way, with strange sagacity, 
an elephant refused to venture his weight upon 
it. The next July, when two or three hundred 
spectators were gathered on this bridge to wit- 
ness a race on the river, the structure fell, car- 
rying down over a hundred arg though, for- 
tunately, killing but few. Thus the wisdom of 
the elephant was proved. 





The wages paid to the captain and officers on 
the Anglo-American lines of steamers seems to 
be entirely disproportionate to the character 
and qualifications they should possess. From a 
recent article in Scribner's Monthly it appears 
that the salary of a captain on some of these 
lines is from $1500 to $2500 a year. The first 
officer in the service receives about $900 a year, 
the second officer $600, the third officer $360, 
and the fourth $300. Is it not true that men 
who could afford to be hired at such prices could 
not afford to be eminently qualified for their 
| eoerane and should not be held so responsible 
‘or disasters that occur as their employers? 


Long Branch bluff is gradually diminishing. 
It is asserted that about fifteen feet of it have 
been washed away within the last seven or eight 
months. At this rate the present site of the 
principal hotels will have vanished ten years 
hence. Moral: Go to Long Branch before it is 
destroyed. 





People-can quarrel over any thing if so dis- 
posed. Even astronomers, who of all men, by 
their familiarity with heavenly bodies, should be 
peace-loving, wrangle over stars. Whether one 
or two inter-Mercurial planets exist is not a mat- 
ter of vital consequence, nor is the question who 
first discovered it, or them, worthy of so much 
astronomical bitterness as has been developed 
by the discussion which has attempted in vain 
to settle the matter. 


It is said that the wife of Captain Hall first 
heard of his death as a newspaper was read aloud 
on a train between Boston and Dover. 





About fifteen men were on board the missin 
Polaris when she broke from her moorings, an 
amidst storm and darkness disappeared from the 
sight of the eighteen who were on an ice-floe 
near the Labrador coast. The Polaris, which 
sailed from Brooklyn June 29, 1871, had reached 
a point farther north by 219 miles than the ship 
of Dr. Kane. It is the opinion of many that the 
remainder of the crew are yet alive, and that 
before long the Polaris will return. 





New evidence of the painless nature of death 
by drowning is given in the narrative of one of 
the more fortunate victims of the bridge disaster 
at Dixon, Illinois. He states that while in the 
water he felt ‘‘at peace with every thing, and 
perfectly happy.’”? The water pouring into 
throat and ears ‘gave him the most delightful 
sensation.”? It was only when he was pulled 
out of the water that he felt ‘‘ wretched.” 





Evidently some of the little folks of the pres- 
ent day have been carefully instructed in regard 
to the sin of profanity, and this gives promise 
that the standard of morals in this particular 
may become higher. 

“Oh, mamma, mamma,’’ said a tow-headed 
little urchin, in a tone of mingled fright and 
penitence—‘‘ oh, mamma, I’s been thwearing!”’ 

“Been swearing, my child! What did you 
say ? 

‘*Oh, mamma, I—I thed, Old Dan Tucker.” 





‘Pretty well,’’ remarked the doctor’s daugh- 
ter, who took an interest in her father’s purse 
and profession: ‘ plenty of colds, some bron- 
chitis, and a little typhus fever; but, as father 
said yesterday, what we want to make things 
lively is a nice little epidemic !”’ 





A new method of spelling, quite surpassing 
the phonetic, is illustrated as follows: ‘‘80 you 
be—a tub; 80 0h! pea—a top; be 80—bat ; see 80 
—cat; pea 80—pat; are80—rat; see oh! double 
you—cow ; see you be—-cub ; see a bee—cab ; bee 
you double tea—butt; see a double ell—call.”” 





How delightful it is to be assured by scientific 
investigators that ‘‘ dust is the cause of the love- 
ly color of the azure firmament!’’ This state- 
ment surely ought to reconcile us to those 
clouds of disagreeable particles which dim our 
vision, penetrate our clothing, and soil our faces. 
We are grieved, indeed, that the pleasant delu- 
sion of childhood is thus roughly brushed away, 
and that the “pure blue arch’ is dependent 
upon terrestrial débris. But we gravely retlect 
that ‘‘such is life,’’ constantly to find the things 
we thought purest incapable of bearing investi- 
gation. But as to the dust itself, we trust our 
readers will look at it—so long as they can keep 
their eyes open—in a philosophic aspect, brave- 
ly enduring all minor discomforts for the sake 
of the ‘‘lovely” results; for doubtless the more 
dust, the bluer the sky ! 





Hints curious and comic, and designed for the 
special benefit of ocean travelers, appear in the 
columns of an exchange. The writer has evi- 
dently watched the ways of voyagers, and taken 











notes thereof. Perhaps he has himself been se- 
riously puzzled by unexpected questions pro- 
pounded by information-seekers. Be that as it 
may, he assures us that however skillful the 
captain and officers of a vessel may be, they re- 
ally do not know every thing, nor should they be 
cross-questioned upon every topic in the world. 
He gives a long list of questions which he sug- 
gests be omitted during the present traveling 
season if ship officers must be the victims of the 
inquiries, sample of these queries, as fre- 
quently propounded to captain, officers, quarter- 
master, ship doctor, and steward, may be amus- 
ing to our readers : 

“How far is Queenstown from Sandy Hook? How 
long is this ship ?—this is the most frequent inquiry. 
Who built her?—very common question. What did 
she cost ?—merchant’s inquiry. Shall we see any ice- 
bergs ?—young bride’s question. Is the ocean always 
blue here ?—young lady’s question. If two bells mean 
one o’clock, why not have twenty-four bells for twelve 
o’clock ?—boy’s question. Is this ship Clyde built ?— 
banker’s question. Do you like baked apples ?—French 
bonne’s question. How much is a dollar in sterling ?— 
very general question. Do dogfish bark ?—little boy’s 
ar Would this ship run over a whale ?—little 
boy’s inquiry. Are you a church member ?—mission- 
ary’s question. Is the captain married ?—lady's-maid’s 
question. When do the Mother Carey's chickens sleep 2? 
—old lady’s question. How deep is the water here ?— 
dyspeptic’s question.” 

The ocean traveler is also assured that al- 
though the captain may be very powerful, he 
can not prevent the ship from rolling and pitch- 
ing, and it is unjust to blame him when the 
dishes slide into one’s lap. 





It may surprise those who are intending to 
visit Vienna during the coming season to know 
that after reaching England they can make 
choice from about thirty different routes by 
bearer to gain the city wherein the Exposition 
is held. 





An English journal tells of a young clergy- 
man, more vain than wise, who went to minis- 
ter in a country church one Sabbath. Enter- 
ing the vestry, he doffed his coat and vest pre- 

aratory to donning the cassock and cloak, and 
ooked round for the looking-glass which gen- 
erally forms a part of the vestry furniture. He 
searched, however, in vain. At last, losing pa- 
tience, he cried out, ‘Church offisaw, church 
Offisaw f” 

After calling out some time, the head of a 
gray-haired man peered in at the door, and a 
stentorian voice demanded, ‘‘ What’s yer wull!”” 

‘“*Where’s the mirraw?’’ demanded the minis- 


er. 

‘Sir?’ said the other. 

“The mirraw—the looking- glass,” said the 
minister, impatiently. 

“Oh, thelookin’-glass. Yesee, oor minister's 
sic a handsum man naterally that he doesna need 
a lookin’ -glass; but a’ll bring yea pail o’ watter 
if ye like. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Svunsorieer.—For your black grenadine have a 
jockey basque lined with silk, an apron over-skirt 
edged with bias bands of grenadine, and put two wide 
flounces headed by enormous pleated puffs on the 
skirt. Do not use a color for binding, but roll the 
grenadine on top, and sew with blind stitches, or else 
edge with narrow French lace. Get a colored twilled 
silk sash—blue if you can wear it—and let it hang in 
great loops on the left side. The lower skirt should 
be of silk, or else foulard, with the flounces sewed on. 
Figured grenadines are more stylish than plain ones, 

E. T.—We can not decide concerning the respective 
merits of sewing-machines. We believe that several 
claim the advantage you name. 

E. P.—Braid your hair and let it hang in a queue be- 
hind, or else wind it around the crown of your head. 
Make your linen dress with a belted polonaise and 
skirt, trimmed with kilt pleating. 

Ottve J. M.—We do not reply by mail. The draw- 
ers with Highland suit may be open or gathered toa 
band according to fancy, but must be very short, and 
not visible below the kilt. Your polonaise and striped 
skirt will be very suitable. Get de baize for your 
“second best” and traveling suit. Read about it in 
New York Fashions. 

M. J. H. A.—A lace or Swiss muslin turban is what 
you want for your boy baby. For hints about mourn- 
ing read New York Fashions of Bazar No, 21, Vol. VI. 
Lace and a white Swiss sacque are not appropriate for 
the first year of mourning. 

A Sussoriwer tn Cutna.—Separate enough of your 
front hair for frizzing, then part the remainder down 
the middle to the nape of the neck, comb it upward, 
and tie in two tresses on the crown. Braid each tress 
in a three plait, stuffing with topsies to make it thick, 
if necessary. Arrange the frizzes on the forehead, and 
then twine the braids in a crown coil that will cover 
the top of your head. Comb the back up smoothly 
from the nape of the neck so that it will join togeth- 
er and conceal the part down the middle. Small old- 
fashioned side-combs sometimes hold this back hair in 
place, and are concealed under the top braids. This is 
a cool, pleasant fashion of coiffure for your Chinese 
climate. Add a high Spanish tortoise-shell comb for 
ornament, if you like. The Chinese queue, or pigtail 
braid, is worn here in the house of mornings. 

May R.—Your sample of striped poplin will look 
well made by the chitelaine redingote pattern. 

A Youne Moruer.—We can send you for 25 cents an 
entire set of cut paper patterns for an infant’s ward- 
robe. Illustrations of these patterns are given in 
Bazar No. 35, Vol. IV.; the paper containing illustra- 
tions costs 10 cents. 

A. M.—If you have not purchased leno for your trav- 
eling suit, we commend instead either wash poplin or 
de baize at 50 cents a yard, as they wear longer, and 
retain their freshness. Use the Chatelaine Redingote 
pattern illustrated in Bazar -No. 17, Vol. VI. Make 
your blue foulard with a belted polonaise and single 
skirt with deep Spanish flounce. A bias band of the 
same piped with white is the heading for flounce and 
border for polonaise. Use large white pearl buttons 
on the polonaise. 

S. M.—At a home wedding the bridal pair should 
stand with their faces to the company during the 
ceremony. The parlor is darkened, and lighted by gas, 
or else wax-candles, which are preferred for their 
soft, mellow light. The bride should write a note of 
thanks for her wedding present from the groom's 
relatives at a distance. 

R. J. T.—Get two shades of pink or of blue silk for 
your evening dress. Make with low corsage and 
trained upper skirt. A demi-polonaise with flounced 

skirt is the prettiest design for your white piqué. Use 
open-worked Hamburg edging for trimming. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[June 14, 1873, 








different materials. We give the following type 
of this fashion : 

Dress of dark blue faille, with trimmings bound 
with faille of a lighter shade; under all these 
bindings is set a narrow band of white muslin, 

leated and edged with narrow Mechlin lace. 
High waist with small basques. White muslin 
scarf, bordered with a hem about four-fifths of 
an inch wide. This hem is edged with Mechlin 
lace set on flat, and surmounted with Mechlin 
insertion, under which the muslin is cut away. 
In the middle of the upper edge of the scarf, 
which is very long, a few pleats are laid, over 
which is set a bow of ribbon of the same color 
as the binding. ‘The scarf is worn crossed in 
front, and tied behind in a single knot, conse- 
quently the ends of the scarf fall over the back 
breadth of the skirt, and take the place of a 
tunic, over-skirt, pouf, etc. Dresses of printed 
muslin are much worn with scarfs of the same 
material, In fact, these dresses are not suited 
either to over-skirts, polonaises, or poufs. They 
are made with a round skirt, trimmed in front 
with a deep flounce, and on the back breadths 
with several flounces. The corsage is a little 
jacket of the same muslin, not adjusted, but con- 
fined to the waist by a belt, and the scarf, like- 
wise of printed muslin, is worn like that which I 
have just described. It will be readily under- 
stood that such a dress appears to advantage 
only on a very slender figure. 

Misses from twelve to sixteen will wear over 
their dresses of fancy silk and wool fabrics small 
capes of the same material as the dress + these 
capes, which are rather short, veil the bust with- 
out concealing the figure, and take the place of 
any other wrapping. For cooler weather, which 
often comes even in summer, the same girls will 
have small mantelets of plain striped or spotted 
flannel. ‘These mantelets are made with revers 
in front, and hoods, and are trimmed with woolen 
fringe. Of course they have no sleeves, and can 
be easily put on, or thrown off, and carried on the 
arm, according to the temperature. 

The style cf hair-dressing, while requiring, 
thanks to its bulk, a more or less considerable 
quantity of false hair, is nevertheless arranged 
in such a manner as to conceal this loan a little 
more carefully than was done a few years ago. 
A lady no longer confines herself to fastening a 
chignon on the back of her head. She brushes 
her own hair far up from the back, so as to leave 
the nape of the neck entirely free, then with the 
tresses of her own hair she composes the chignon, 
adding to it the tresses, braids, and curls to com- 
plete its bulk. Chignons, therefore, are still 
worn, although it is denied, but they are made 
on the head, instead of being kept in a paste- 
board box ready to be pinned on, which gives 
them a less precise, and consequently a more 
natural, appearance. The front of the head 
is still very much exposed. The present style 
of hair-dressing leaves the ears and temples, 
and consequently the whole face, uncovered—a 
charming fashion for young fresh faces, but 
frightful for old and withered ones. LEar-rings 
and medallions are still much worn, and many 
tall shell combs of diverse fashions are seen. 

Cheap light fabrics are represented by écru 
linon and batiste. The skirt is made of plain 
linon or batiste, and the polonaise of the same 
fabric, embroidered with large white polka dots, 
or else with open-work stripes. All dresses of 
this kind, whatever may be the material of which 
they are made, have the polonaise and skirt of 
the same color, only one is plain and the other 
figured or striped. Sometimes the polonaise or 
over-skirt is plain, while the skirt is striped or 
brocaded ; but usually it is the skirt which is 
plain and the polonaise figured or striped. The 
reason of this preference is that all the new fab- 
rics are damask, color on color, or brocaded, 
and are soft and pliable, so as to drape grace- 
fully, which is a great advantage for polonaises 
and over-skirts, but a disadvantage for skirts, 
which need a firmer texture. The plain fabrics 
are more substantial, and are consequently bet- 
ter fitted for skirts. 

Artistic jewelry is still much worn, and lit- 
tle else is seen in the daytime. Chatelaines, 
brooches, ear-rings, and bracelets are made of 
gilt, enameled and oxidized silver, set with ru- 
bies, sapphires, turquoises, and emeralds, em- 
ployed simultaneously, and combined with ex- 
quisite taste. EMMELINE Raymonp. 





FANNY BRANDON’S VOCATION. 
** PT TELL you, Louise, it is my vocation,” 
said Fanny Brandon, straightening her- 
self to the full height of her stately figure. ‘I 
can never be happy but in a convent. I feel 
that I am every way fitted for that holy life ; its 
calm and quiet are what I long for. You must 
not oppose me.” 
**T have said all I have to say against it, dear,” 
said the elder sister, gently. ‘‘ Now you must 
make up your own mind. Mamma will be sorry, 
but she is willing, if you think it really is your 
duty. Only refiect carefully before you decide.” 
The two girls were standing on the summit 
of one of the long lines of chalk cliffs that stretch 
along the French coast from Havre to Dieppe. 
A soft, smooth, elastic turf bent under their feet 
as they trod; the scent of gorse and new-mown 
hay came to them across the wide green stretch- 
es ;_ below lay the peaceful little fishing-town of 
St. Valery, with its straight, narrow beach, its 
irregular houses, its long jetty running out into 
the water, with a light-house perched on the far 
end. ‘They could see the flag flying on the Ca- 
sino, and watch the bathers and loungers like 
ants moving upon the stony plage ; and far away 
before them stretched the mottled Channel sea, 
gray and yellow and purple with the reflections 
of the heavy low-hanging clouds, and turbid 
with the mud and sand churned up from its shal- 
low depths. 





Louise sat herself down upon one of the fra- 
grant bundles of grass, and began to sketch in 
water-colors. Fanny, thinking still of her grand 
vocation, walked up and down slowly between 
her sister and her mother, who was chatting 
with a Frenchwoman, who, like herself, had come 
up to the summit of the fadaises for the air. 

** Mademoiselle your daughter is very beauti- 
ful,” said this lady, as Fanny’s slow march took 
her beyond ear-shot. ‘‘ Doubtless madame 
thinks already of marrying her to some desira- 
ble parti ?” 

‘*Dear me, no,” said Mrs. Brandon, fussily ; 
and, frankly, ‘‘I wish she would get married. 
But fancy, madame, she has set her heart upon 
going into a convent, and we can do nothing 
with her !” 

‘* Par exemple!” said the Frenchwoman, in 
dismay; ‘‘and she so handsome, too. Well, 
well! how did that happen ?” 

‘*She was educated in a convent,” said Mrs. 
Brandon. ‘‘One can have such advantages 
there at reasonable rates, and Frances iad a 
great musical talent to be cultivated, and then— 
and then—you understand, madame—the child’s 
imagination was dazzled, and this is the end of 
it. She thinks she has a vocation, and I, as 
you perhaps do not know, am a Protestant.” 

‘* Is it possible ?” said the interested listener ; 
‘but then madame is English.” 

** Yes, we are all English,” said Mrs. Bran- 
don, bridling with consequence. ‘‘ My lament- 
ed husband was major in the —— regiment. 
He was of very excellent family. He had a 
cousin who was a baronet. All the Brandons are 
of unexceptionable standing in England.” 

“* Ah!” said the French lady, politely. 

‘¢ My daughter is thought very like the Prin- 
cess Alexandra,” said Mrs, Brandon, impor- 
tantly. 

The girl turned toward them at that moment, 
and, in truth, she was strangely like the portraits 
that at that time were filling the shop windows 
—the fresh young girlish pictures of the bride 
of the Prince of Wales. Fanny Brandon was 
tall and stately, with a lovely swan-like neck, 
upon which a graceful little head swayed like a 
flower on its stem; her nut-brown hair swept 
back from a faultless face, somewhat too cold 
and haughty but for a flash of great dark eyes 
that now and then shot out from under drooping 
modest lids; and her mien, whose mingled shy- 
ness and loftiness looked much like pride, was 
very princess-like indeed. 

‘*¢She is superb,” said the flattering Parisian. 
“Tf it were not wicked, one would almost be 
sorry that the child has a vocation. Mon Dieu! 
how well shegwould wear a cachemire !” 

“T never could do any thing with my chil- 
dren,” sighed Mrs. Brandon; ‘‘they have al- 
ways had their own way. I scold and scold, and 
it is of no use at all. Louise would be an artist 
in spite of me, and now Fanny will go into a 
convent,” 

‘It is my duty, mamma,” said Fanny, sol- 
emnly, her walk having brought her near enough 
to catch these last words. At this moment she 
turned and caught sight of a figure bending over 
Louise’s sketching-block, the figure of a young 
man, with a straw hat in his hand, and a mass 
of tossed hair blowing in the wind. A scarlet 
flush swept her cheek. 

‘¢ Who is that talking to Louise ?” asked Mrs. 
Brandon, sharply, putting up her glass. 

‘* Why, it is M. Chablis.” 

‘¢ What in the world has brought him here?” 

‘** He is coming to speak with you, mamma,” 
said Fanny, coldly; ‘‘do not rise. See, he is 
bowing already.” 

‘“*Chére madame!” cried the young French- 
man, approaching. ‘‘Pardon me that I come 
back to you so soon. I am charmed to find you 
and your amiable daughters at St. Valery. Made- 
moiselle, I hope the sea-air does you good.” 

Fanny bowed haughtily, and moved away, 
while M. Chablis paid his respects to her mother ; 
but as she paced along in her stately way she 
soon heard him behind her, and when, with flush- 
ing cheeks, she stood beside her sister, M. Chablis 
joined them, and flung himself lightly on the 
grass at their feet. 

He was a spirited, ugly young fellow, with a 
great mass of dark hair growing straight up 
from a broad square forehead. His teeth were 
fine, and the plainness of his face was relieved 
by a pair of wonderful great dark eyes that 
gleamed like stars, and glared with the fire of 
an ardent soul. 

** Ah, but I am happy,” he said, looking up 
at Louise, ‘‘now that I am with my good pro- 
fessor once more. I hope you have missed your 
bad child, Professor Louise; I have walked two 
good leagues to see you all. Did I not play you 
a fine trick when I told you in Paris that I could 
not go to the Bains de St. Valery, because I must 
visit my dear old parents during my holidays? 
But I managed a surprise for you, mesdemoi- 
selles, for I knew well our campagne at Veules- 
on-the-Sea was the very next town to St. Valery ; 
and now, if you are not glad to see me, I will 
throw myself from the cliff.” 

** Victor, you are but a foolish fellow,” said 
Louise Brandon, smiling kindly at him with a 
smile that lit a very plain face into a semblance 
of beauty. Fanny’s older sister was neither 
young nor pretty; she had led a hard-working 
life, painting pictures and giving lessons in En- 
glish, to eke out the scanty pension on which her 
mother lived, and her cares had left their traces 
upon her. Victor Chablis had been one of her 
pupils, and afterward her friend, pouring into 
her ears the tales of his worries and his mis- 
chiefs, and winning from her that ready sym- 
pathy which was her chief attraction. Louise 
always had friends; people loved and trusted 
her, and leaned upon her, and after the first for- 
got her dark skin and irregular features, and 
only remembered the lustre of her gentle eyes, 
the pleasant tones of her deep contralto voice. 





Just now these tones jarred upon Fanny's ear. 
and she half turned non 3 : ; 

4 oiselle Fanny has no word of grace 
for me,” said Chablis, marking the motion ; ‘‘but 
you will not send me away,” he continued, turn- 
ing his eager glance upon Louise. 

‘ Fanny is preoccupied,” said Louise. “You 
must not bother her.’ 

“‘T am glad to see you, M. Chablis,” said 
Fanny, coldly, for she was sure he had not come 
to see her, and the thought gave her a strange 
little pang. Fanny, with her girlish enthusiasm, 
had been carried away in a not unusual manner 
by the fascinations that a conventual life exer- 
cises upon an excitable imagination, and had set 
her heart _ taking the veil. Louise and her 
mother had never opposed her in any thing, and 
they now allowed her to use her own discretion, 
thinking that course better than any violent op- 
position. Only before irrevocably committing 
herself Louise had stipulated that her sister 
should pass a couple of months with her and 
her mother, during which Fanny would have an 
opportunity of testing her own feelings more 
thoroughly. ‘Therefore the girl had joined them 
in Paris, where she had been allowed such dis- 
tractions as their humble means afforded, and 
now they had all come to this quiet watering- 
place on the French coast for a few weeks, when 
Fanny’s serenity of mind was anew shaken by 
the sight of M. Victor Chablis, whom she thought 
she had given up forever. She had seen him 
for the two weeks before, in Paris, where he had 
frequently burst into their dingy little apart- 
ment like a ray of sunshine. He had talked and 
laughed with Louise and her mother, and now 
and then she had found him looking at her in 
a way which gave her a new sensation. What 
was there in those great black flashing eyes to 
disturb her peace? She was going back to her 
convent, where it would make no difference ; 
but she had found herself wishing in a very 
worldly manner during the few days that she 
had seen him that she, too, could make herself 
agreeable like Louise, who was always charming, 
and feeling her own inadequacy to the occasion, 
had felt farther off from the world than ever. 
She had bidden Victor good-by very seriously, 
for she never expected to see him again, since 
the convent gates were to close forever upon her 
after six short weeks; but he had said adieu 
lightly, even laughing as he went away. Of 
course she knew their parting would make no 
difference to him ; but his carelessness had given 
her some pain. She had fought against this 
mundane feeling bravely, and deemed that it 
was conquered; but now all of a sudden this 
youth flashes across her life again, smiling and 
making weighty speeches to Louise, and lo! it 
is all to do over. No wonder she turned away 
in perturbation. 

But M. Chablis did not heed; he brought a 
bundle of hay for Mrs. Brandon, who now joined 
them, another for Miss Fanny, who was thus con- 
strained to be seated, and then throwing him- 
self at their feet he rattled away, pouring out all 
the wit and fire of his ardent and restless nature 
in a fascinating flood of anecdote and repartee, 
such as those gay young souls of the Quartier 
Latin delight in. 

Fanny listened in a sort of daze to the stories 
of college life, to the torrent of republicanism, 
to the enthusiastic pictures of his ambitious fu- 
ture, which the youth drew with Gallic frank- 
ness. Finally a flood of regret seemed to sweep 
over him for the follies and wildness of his early 
youth. . 

**T have been a wild fellow,” he said at last, 
in a low, sorrowful tone, ‘‘ but that is all over 
now, Louise. I shall be steadier than steady for 
the rest of my days.” 

Fanny rose as he spoke, and walked a little 
apart from them, pulling the poppies that grew on 
the edge of a corn field near by. Mrs. Brandon 
had resumed her conversation with her French 
friend, and Victor stooped and said something 
low in Louise’s ear as her sister moved away, 
and Fanny saw them smile and look content, 
and grew angry at the sinking in her heart, and 
scattered the red petals of the poppies on the 
ground unconsciously as she walked along. After 
a while she heard the two coming behind her. 

Victor was pulling the blue corn-flowers and 
twining them into a wreath. 


“¢TLes bleuets sont bleus, et les roses sont roses,’” 


he sang, with a meaning glance at his companion, 
and Fanny knew whatéhe was thinking, for she 
had been reading the song that very morning. 


“¢Tes bleuets sont bleus, j'aime mes amours,’” 


chanted her heart softly in echo of the refrain. 

‘* Will you wear my wreath, Miss Fanny ?” 
asked the young man, humbly, as they approach- 
ed her. ‘‘See how fresh the blossoms are!” 

Louise had two in her hair, and Fanny guessed 
how they came there. 

‘Thank you,” she said, coldly. ‘‘I like these 
scarlet flowers better; they are more becoming;” 
and she twisted a bunch of them in her dark 
plaits. 

Then with a sudden, scornful change of mood 
she laughed and talked so gayly that Louise 
wondered. She bandied repartee with M. Cha- 
blis; she teased her sister. There was a singular 
restlessness in her aspect, and a feverish glitter 
in her eyes. She who was habitually gentle and 
grave showed herself capricious and willful, and 
a strange bitterness lurked in her caustic answers, 
veiled as it was by a semblance of trifling. By- 
and-by Victor went away, and she dismissed him 
with a careless nod. 

**T suppose you will not come back,” she 
laughed, ‘‘so take your keepsakes with you;” 
and she pulled the wreath of blue flowers from 
her sister’s hand, and threw it after him with a 
scornful gesture. 

‘‘T will pick it up to-morrow,” said Chablis, 
bewing gayly, ‘“‘at the same hour. I like the 





gage. And then, mademoiselle, you ought tc 
know that one returns always to—” 

Without finishing his sentence, the young man 
waved his hat lightly, and strode away. 

Fanny ended it for him in her thoughts: ‘* His 
first love—that means Louise.” And when her 
sister twined her arm around her, as they de- 
scended the steep path that led down to the vil- 
lage from the summit of the cliff, she did not 
return the caress, She was thinking in her heart 
all manner of unjust, cruel things. She felt out 
in the cold and alone. Louise loved Victor bet- 
ter than she loved her, and that tender pressure 
of her sister's arm was all a mockery. It was 
time that she went back to her chosen home, her 
peaceful, undisturbed life, where the chants and 
the orisons came in tranquil succession, and 
brought no jealousies and heart-beats with them. 
The sisters at the convent loved her, even if 
Louise did not care. And Victor? Victor never 
thought of her at all. It was only with him 
Louise, Louise. Whether he came or staid, her 
welcome or her disappointment was alike in- 
different to him so long as Louise smiled and 
was glad. She might go back to the convent to- 
morrow, and he would never heed. Then for the 
first time a thrill of terror ran through the girl’s 
heart as she thought what that going back would 
be. Did the sisters, after all, care for her as 
Louise cared— Louise, who had rocked her in 
her arms, and shielded her from every trouble 
all through her life? And would not the seri- 
ous talk of the nuns be very tame after the brill- 
iant nonsense of the young Frenchman, with his 
wonderful tales of his vie impossible? Perhaps, 
after all, what was to come would be ‘ impossi- 
ble life” for her. How strange it was! A week 
ago the arguments in favor of a worldly existence 
seemed so easy to answer. She almost wished 
Louise would urge them now, to give her a chance 
to argue cleverly with the adroit logic of the 
priests. But no: Louise was not thinking of 
that. She was talking now with her mother 
about the clothing that Fanny must take back 
with her, and in the girl’s unreasonable state of 
mind it seemed to her as if they were already 
looking forward to her departure as something 
to be got through with. 

When they came to the little whitewashed 
cottage nestled under the cliff, where they had 
their humble lodgings, Fanny pleaded. a head- 
ache and escaped to her own room, where she 
sat dolefully by the window looking out upon 
the wide flat stretch of wet sand, where the rag- 
ged women and bare-legged boys were hunting 
for crabs in the dying light. The tide was ebb- 
ing, and a mist was drifting in from the north; 
and the sea, with its great roar and plash, broke 
drearily upon the heach. The girl brooded over 
her troubles till life looked very dark to her, and 
it seemed to her as if no one had ever been so 
unhappy before. By-and-by came Louise, with 
a smoking cup of tea, and bright words and 
smiles, and at last Fanny crept to bed, and list- 
ened to the rain and the wind which rattled the 
shaky casements, growing more dismal than ever, 
till at last she cried herself to sleep. 

“Tt is pouring!” said Louise, waking Fanny 
the next morning; ‘‘ we shall not be troubled 
with visitors.” But in the afternoon a bright 
face peered in at the window, and, dripping but 
joyous, Victor shook himself like a water-dog 
in the little porch. He carried hung on his um- 
brella the draggled wreath of corn-flowers, which 
he laid at the girls’ feet with many a merry jest 
at their want of promptness at the rendezvous. 
Then they chatted and played dominoes, and 
Victor read aloud to them, with his undulating 
Parisian accent, bits of French poetry, while the 
ladies worked deftly with their needles. 

Fanny was grave and demure again, and 
scarcely raised her eyes from her embroidery, 
leaving the task of answering to Louise; but in- 
deed M. Chablis did not need much response. 
Now and then, when there was a pause, he would 
fill it with some thrilling little poem from Alfred 
de Musset or Victor Hugo, and then Fanny felt 
as if Louise must blush at all the pointed sweet- 
ness of the strain; but when she stole a look at 
her, their eyes met, and she withdrew her own in 
such confusion at being discovered that she 
could not tell whether or no the shade had deep- 
ened on Louise’s brown cheeks. 

For many a day Victor’s coming was the daily 
event, for always there was some excuse for his 
joining them in their excursions among the 
charming lanes and sunny orchards of the lovely 
Pays de Caux. Whether they drank milk with 
the picturesque old women in the thatched cot- 
tages, rode donkeys over the cliffs, lounged upon 
the beach, or gossiped in the Casino, Victor was 
always near to interpret the odd patois of the 
Norman peasants, or to bring his ready wit to 
cope with whatever situation the hour afforded. 
And always there seemed to be an excuse for his 
coming and lingering, and having little confi- 
dential talks in the doorway with Louise before 
he left, and Fanny struggled to maintain an in- 
different mien ; but many a night she cried soft- 
ly, and woke with drooping lids and heavy eyes. 

Louise seemed to take for granted that Fanny’s 
gravity was the natural result of the step she was 
about to take, and often talked with her about 
her future life, though she no longer tried to dis- 
suade her from it, but only said, earnestly, ‘“‘ Be 
sure you know your own mind.” . Of M. Chablis 
the two never spoke. 

Mrs. Brandon and her two daughters were sit- 
ting in their little sa/on one afternoon when an 
odd little cab drew up before the door, from 
which descended a stout, bald-headed French- 
‘man, with a tuft of grizzled beard and an im- 
mense mustache, accompanied by a comely, dark- 

eyed woman, unmistakably of the shop-keeping 
class. 
‘* My heavens, girls, it must be the Chablises !” 
cried Mrs. Brandon. ‘‘ Fetch me my best cap, 
quick, Louise, and just help settle my gown.” 

Fanny fled to her own room above, but the 
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windows being wide open much of the conversa- 
tion came to her ears, and before long the voices 
were pitched on so high a key that she heard 
every word. 

When Mrs. Brandon made her best courtesy 
to M. Chablis, pére, and Madame Chablis, mére, 
it was with the impression firmly fixed in her 
own mind that the couple had come to make a 
formal demand for her daughter in marriage 
after the most approved French fashion, and 
she had decided, after a due representation to 
them of the inequality of such a union, to bend 
from her state and give a condescending consent. 

Great was her surprise, then, as the interview 
proceeded, to find that the good man and his wife 
were, on the contrary, come to deplore in their 
neat provincial French the entanglement of their 
son, and to beg Mrs. Brandon to help them to 
persuade the young man that to think of marry- 
ing a demoiselle without a dot would be utter 
folly and madness, as well as unprincipled dis- 
obedience. ‘‘ Ofcourse,” they urged, ‘‘ madame, 
being a sensible woman, would see how utterly 
out of the question it was for Victor, who had 
his career to make, to marry any but a rich wife.” 

‘* He has had great advantages,” said the fa- 
ther; ‘‘ our son’s education has been of the best ; 
he has had his cours in all branches, in literature, 
in science, in law; he has the ability to become 
a distinguished advocate ; his examinations have 
been of the most brilliant. But to advance in 
our country, where every department is crowd- 
ed, there is necessary, as madame well knows, 
wealth and connection—in short, a position must 
be made.” 

‘© And madame will understand,” said Ma- 
dame Chablis, taking up the thread of the ar- 
gument, ‘‘that a union with a poor and undis- 
tinguished Englishwoman—though your daugh- 
ter, I understand, is trés bien—would be ruinous, 
utterly ruinous.” 

Mrs. Brandon, who, up to this point, had been 
too utterly taken aback by the turn that affairs 
had taken to do more than listen silently to her 
voluble visitors, here recovered her presence of 
mind sufficiently to take part in the conversa- 
tion, into which she burst abruptly in her worst 
French, her agitation utterly confusing her 
idioms, and at length compelling her to resort 
to her vernacular, where she had her antagonists 
decidedly at a disadvantage. 

** Do understand,” she burst forth, ‘‘ that my 
daughter is considered too poor a match for a 
beggarly Frenchman without a farthing to call 
his own—my daughter, whose father was an 
officer in her Majesty’s service, and is a lady 
born, and never had any thing to do with trade? 
She is very condescending to look at him at all,” 
she went on, furiously. ‘* And I have always 
told my girls they should be above associating 
with persons in trade, which, to be sure, he is 
not, and a very well-disposed and civil young 
gentleman he has always shown himself. But 
my daughter not good enough for him! Do you 
know, madame, that my blessed husband was 
colonel of the regiment, served in the In- 
dian war, and always went into the very best so- 
ciety ?” 

Here she paused for breath, and M. Chablis, 
pére, having dimly understood her meaning, pur- 
sued his own discourse gravely : 

** Madame makes unpleasant hints with regard 
to our commerce,” he said, politely; ‘‘ but she 
should remember that it is that which has fur- 
nished our son with the means of rising above it.” 

‘* And he shall never have one sou if he mar- 
ries your daughter,” cried Madame Chablis, 
wrathfully. ‘* Tiens, if madame will not hear 
reason, Victor must be compelled!” 

Fanny could bear no more. She grasped her 
red capuchin and shawl, and ran away trem- 
bling from the house, rushing by the Casino and 
bathing-houses, away out upon the far end of 
the jetty, where she hid herself behind the light- 
house. The pier was nearly deserted, and no 
one remarked her as she stood gazing sorrow- 
fully out over the heaving sea, which foamed and 
tossed, and hurled pebbles high in air as the tide 
thundered in, sprinkling her hot cheeks with salt 
spray. 

A flood of grief and mortification swept over 
her. Now it was true, beyond all doubt, Victor 
loved Louise, and his parents opposed the match; 
and this was why they kept so quiet about it, 
and there was no declared engagement. How 
could she ever bear it? Suddenly the secret of 
her troubled soul was revealed to her. It was 
not as a brother that she loved Victor, and her 
wounded pride was forgotten in the sting of the 
discovery that she had given her heart unasked. 

** How weak I am!” she thought; ‘‘ and oh, 
how false to my vocation, which I have shame- 
fully forgotten! I must go back, and at once. 
I can delay no longer; it is better so—better 
than to live here and see Louise Victor's wife. 
But oh, the free, beautiful life that might have 
been mine! I can not, can not bear it!” and 
she sobbed bitterly. 

The poor child sat with weary eyes gazing out 
over the troubled sea, and the tossing waves 
seemed the symbol of the struggle in her heart. 
She had been very tenderly nurtured; sorrow 
had been kept from her in every way; burdens 
which she might have felt had been lifted from 
her shoulders by Louise’s thoughtful care and 
love; and thus, unschooled as she was in the 
little disciplines of life, the waves of her distress 
seemed ready to engulf her. 

‘* How selfish and wicked I am!” she thought. 
** Why can I not rejoice in my sister’s happi- 
ness, and be sorry for her grief?” Then all her 
weakness was revealed to her, and standing 
there in the gray light, she did battle with her 
own soul; and after a long and strenuous fight 
with the evil passions that tormented her, her 
brave and tender nature won the victory, and 
her resolution grew strong once more. 

**T can go now,” she said at last, when the 
gray shadows of the gathering twilight warned 








her that her vigil must cease. 
ever know what I have suffered.” 

But as she turned to go some one came round 
the light-house to where she stood with the great 
waves booming on either side of her, and she 
found suddenly that she was not alone upon the 
pier. M. Chablis’s eyes were fixed upon her 
tear-stained cheeks, his own flushing hot in sym- 
pathy with her unknown trouble. 

‘* Pardon me, mademoiselle, I came to look for 
you. One of the little children told me you were 
here, standing like a water-sprite among the 
waves. But you grieve, mademoiselle. What, 
then, has happened to vex you ?” 

His presence was so unexpected, ‘his tone so 
tender, his sympathy so sweet, that before she 
knew what she was saying Fanny had stammered 
enough to show M. Chablis that his parents had 
been interfering. His eyes flashed angrily. 

**T am a man, and not a boy,” he cried. ‘I 
ask no permission to marry except from the 
woman I love. ‘These threats make it hard for 
me only because they lengthen the time I must 
wait before I can dare to tell her my love and 
hear my fate. It is not easy to ask a girl to 
share a life of waiting and hard work; for work 
for her I will, and wait—forever, if I must, for I 
will marry no other.” 

‘*But if she loves you,” burst forth Fanny, 
with noble forgetfulness of her own misery in 
sympathy for her sister, ‘‘ and I think she does, 
she would far rather wait with you than not know 
= loved her; any thing would be better than 
that.” 

**You think she loves me?” cried Victor, ar- 
dently; ‘‘ will you not say you know it? Oh, 
mademoiselle, you fill me with a new happiness.” 

“*T dare not say,” said Fanny, terrified at 
what she was doing; ‘‘I can not tell what my 
sister may think. I should not have ventured—” 

** But Louise knows every thing,” interrupted 
Victor ; ‘‘ we are one in our desires. Have I 
not talked with her, been encouraged by her, 
and yet trembled, as I now tremble, to ask the 
question that is on my lips?” 

He bent toward her, a great light shining in his 
wide dark eyes, melting with a wonderful softness. 

Fanny gave him one shy, quick, wondering 
glance, then broke away. 

‘*What have I said?” she cried, hiding her 
face in her hands. ‘‘ Oh, what a mistake I have 
made! Let me go; let me go; I must go home.” 

But M. Chablis did not let her pass. He 
took her little trembling hand in his with most 
tender respect. 

‘** Mademoiselle, we must understand each oth- 
er at last,” he said. *‘It is you I love and have 
wished for my wife ever since the first day I saw 
you. May I dare to hope that you will let me 
work for you, and that you will wait ?” 

‘*But Louise,” stammered Fanny, ‘‘ my sis- 
ter, does she not love you ?” 

** Dearly, I dare swear, but only as a brother, 
for she has been my friend and confidante through 
all. May I not now be answered ?” 

Fanny raised her shy eyes a moment, and Vic- 
tor, with a self-command new to him, lifted the 
cold hand he held to his lips, and then drew it 
within his arm, where he held it tight. 

‘* We shall not fear the future, love,” he said. 
**T am strong, and shall do great things yet.” 

Then all at once Fanny remembered her vo- 
cation and the Chablis opposition and her moth- 
er’s wrath, and there was much reasoning to be 
gone through with; but Victor’s arguments were 
hard to answer, and her responses grew very fee- 
ble and Hlogical as they walked home through 
the gloaming, and he disposed of her objections 
one by one. 

At last they reached the cottage, and Louise 
was waiting for them on the step. 

‘* My darling,” she said, as she took Fanny in 
her arms, ‘‘I am so glad, so glad! I hoped for 
this before ever you came from England, but 
perhaps you would not have learned to love Vic- 
tor if you had not been jealous.” 

**Oh, Louise,” said Fanny, frankly, in her sis- 
ter’s ear, ‘‘I wonder it did not kill me. I de- 
spised myself so utterly.” 

‘* And then you had a vocation,” added Louise, 
mischievously. 

Victor found means to appease Mrs, Brandon’s 
indignation; and when his parents found that 
their displeasure was unavailing to turn their 
only son from his set purpose, they made the 
best of a bad matter and forgave him with true 
French adaptability. ‘The clever young advo- 
cate and his beautiful wife are well known 
among the younger members of the French bar, 
and Fanny has never seen reason to regret her 
changed vocation. 


**No one shall 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorRESPONDENT. | 
Napoleon’s Will.—The Exactions of royal Etiquette.— 
Macready. 


‘x attorneys employed by the Bonaparte 
family have made public the contents of the 
late Emperor’s will, This has probably been done 
to silence the rumors that have been so long prev- 
alent that, like the unjust steward, he had made 
an ample provision for himself in anticipation of 
some day losing his stewardship. The imperial- 
ists are accordingly very jubilant over what they 
term the Emperor’s self-denial. He asked noth- 
ing of France except her love and the confidence 
which he never abused. He did not fill his private 
coffers at the expense of the people whom he gov- 
erned, nor put by against a rainy day, as the Or- 
leans king did, et cetera, et cetera. This sounds 
very fine, but where is the moral difference be- 
tween lavishing other people’s money upon one’s 
private vices—and, unhappily, the ‘little bills” 
of S.M.I. have been discovered since this will 
was made—and putting it in the bank to one’s 
private account? It may be granted that Napo- 
leon did not hoard, but it is impossible to ascribe 





to him any nice sense of the sacredness of public 
money, or even of the simple laws of meum and 
tuum. Nor was it only that Louis Philippe was 
the more prudent ‘‘conveyancer” (to use a Shaks- 
pearean phrase) of the two. Napoleon believed 
implicitly in his star, and since he thought it 
would never set, made no provision for the night 
that was to come without it. ‘‘.Je désire qu’a la 
majorité de mon jils, elle” (that is, 7 Impératrice 
Eugénie) “‘ habite ’Elysée et Biarritz.” It did 
not enter into his mind on April 24, 1865 (the 
date of the will), that long before the next decade 
was over his wife would be the widow of an ex- 
iled ex-emperor. The terms of the will are very 
singular. ‘‘I recommend my son and my wife 
to the high constituted authorities of the state, 
Jirst, and then to the people and the army.” He 
wished to make use of the allegiance of the gov- 
erning class above all things, and hoped all the 
rest would follow. 

The examination of the claimant’s fellow-coun- 
trymen during the present Tichborne trial—the 
Bishop of Orleans, who was the real Roger’s tu- 
tor, Pére Lefevre, his confessor, and others—has 
brought out some charming national characteris- 
tics. At one period one of the judges was com- 
pelled to interfere to prevent days being wasted 
over one witness with this bland interrogatory 
addressed to the counsel: ‘‘Is it not even yet 
borne in upon you, my learned brother, that it 
is useless to attempt to get a plain ‘yes’ or ‘no’ 
out of a French witness?” But their testimony 
is overpowering, for all that, and their shrugs and 
looks of contemptuous incredulity at the fat rogue 
whom they have come to unmask (who sits and 
laughs at them in court, like the rest of the au- 
dience, in the most unconcerned way) are as con- 
vincing as the best Queen’s English. 

I dare say you have often wondered, Mr. Editor, 
why I have not described to you an evening at 
Marlborough House, but the fact is, whenever 1 
have been ‘‘commanded” to dine with the Prince 
of Wales I have always got off upon the only plea 
that is admitted-in such cases, namely, that of 
being engaged to a lady. And the reason of this 
is that I can’t sit up late at night. When H.R.H. 
gets into his smoking-room, he takes root there, 
and it is not etiquette to leave it until the heir- 
apparent retires for the—day. Unhappily he 
indulges in the same habit in the smoking-rooms 
of other people. When at the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s (at Chatsworth) lately he is said to have 
destroyed several members of the aristocracy, 
whose mature years did not admit of rising with 
the lark—in order to go to bed. On the second 
day he shot very ill, and ascribed his want of ac- 
curacy to having retired so early, namely, at 
three o’clock in the morning; and every other 
night he took great care to avoid this mistake. 
It would never do, you see, for the life and soul 
of the conversation to throw away his cigar at 
his usual hour (11 P.M.) with a, ‘‘ You must ex- 
cuse me, your royal highness, but I have to write 
a ‘Gossip’ for Harper's Bazar to-morrow, and it 
is expected that I should be in the freshest state 
of mental activity for that purpose.” 

The Duke of Devonshire, who is not a young 
man, is reported to have laid in bed ever since 
the visit of his royal guest, and to have besought 
his son, the marquis (Hartington), not to bring 
his young friend again to the paternal roof. 

So Macready is gone at last. So long has he 
been absent from the public eye that many 
thought he had died years ago. It must have 
been at least ten years since Dickens told me 
that he took him, after they had dined together, 
to the Lyceum to see Fechter act (whom the 
elder tragedian had never seen), and not one 
single syllable of criticism could his host extract 
from him, favorabie or otherwise. He seemed 
even thus early to have sunk into a state of tor- 
por. He was, however, always reticent as to 
his opinions about members of his own profes- 
sion, and this extended evento amateurs. Long 
after he had retired from the stage some coun- 
try gentlemen in the neighborhood of Sherbourne 
(where he of late resided) were so injudicious as 
to ask him to witness some private theatricals. 
They doubtless bored him a great deal, but he 
said nothing, and only on being cruelly pressed 
to declare his preference for this actor or that, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, if you will have it, I prefer 
the prompter.” ‘‘The prompter, Mr. Mac- 
ready! Why the prompter?” ‘‘ Because, my 
friend, I have seen least of him and heard most 
of him.” 

Of his talents as an actor you in America have 
had almost as many opportunities of judging as 
we in England; as a theatrical manager his 
name, like that of the younger Kean, deserves 
immortal honor as a purifier of the stage; un- 
like Kean, however, he was comparatively indif- 
ferent to popular applause. The latter was, as 
you are probably aware, brought up at Eton, 
and derived great advantages from that early 
connection with our aristocratic classes. An 
eminent lawyer, who had been his school-fellow, 
but whose way of life had led him far from the 
theatrical world, met him a few years before his 
death for the first time since their school-days 
at a private dinner-party. Wishing to say 
something civil, he recalled to his mind their old 
acquaintance in boyhood, and added, ‘‘I have 
heard much and often of your splendid acting.” 

‘* Heard, Sir,” replied Kean, in his deep notes, 
and with the bitterness of his own Shylock, 
“then have you not seen?”—a reply which, 
though not altogether unprovoked, Macready 
would certainly not have uttered. 

Speaking of Shylock, here is a pretty Hebrew 
tale concerning an auction broker: A Jew and 
a Christian were shipwrecked and on a raft to- 
gether. After great privations the Jew fell asleep, 
and was suddenly roused by his companion’s 
ecstatic cries of ‘‘ A sail! asail!” ‘‘ Vat dat? 
A sale, you say?” exclaimed the Hebrew, start- 
ing from his slumber; ‘‘ and, mein Gott, J have 
not got a catalogue !” 

R. Kemszz, of London. 


WATCHING. 


One night I sat and listened for his coming, 
Listened and waited long; . 

Then, like a summer bee, I fell to humming 
Snatches of hopeful song. 


But some caprice o’ertook me in the singing— 
Some elf, with mocking whim, 

Echoed my carol with a woful ringing 
Of utterance crossed and grim. 


My song became a sigh, as if a sorrow 
Had fallen on my heart; 

My song, “ We meet, my love and I, to-morrow,” 
Was now, “Dear love, we part.” 


And, though secure in joy, I turned to pond’ring 
On mingled themes of pain; 

Shaping to this in fearful, troubled wond’ring— 
“If he comes not again? 


“If this brief waiting were a life-long seeking; 
If these mad fears were true; 

And this unsummoned voice, within me speaking, 
Into conviction grew ? 


“Tf, though this instant face to face expecting, 
Never should he return; 

What if that slight farewell, all unsuspecting, 
Had been for Death’s eterne ?” 


I could not think—my heart sank down in anguish— 
Nor see, for Hope was blind; 

He gone, I in the toiling race must languish, 
The envied goal resigned. 


“For who would care,” so moaned I in my sadness, 
“For such as I alone? 

I borrow of his light, his sunny gladness, 
Which goes when he is gone. 


“Never return !”—But in that instant’s pining 
My weary grief had flown; 

His eyes upon my moistened cheek were shining; 
I was no more alone! 


But in those hours of watching I descended 
Chasms of prescient woe, 

By his caressing arm alone defended 
From griefs I yet may know. 








SELECTED FROM “ADAM BEDE.” 


HATE that talk o’ people, as if there was 

a way o’ making amends for every thing. 
They'd more need be brought to see as the 
wrong they do can never be altered. When a 
man’s spoiled his fellow-creatur’s life, he’s no 
right to comfort himself with thinking good may 
come out of it: somebody else’s good doesn’t al- 
ter her shame and misery. 





There’s no slipping up hill again, and no stand- 
ing still when once you've begun to slip down. 


It’s well we should feel as life’s a reckoning 
we can’t make twice over; there’s no real mak- 
ing amends in this world, any more nor you can 
mend a wrong subtraction by doing your addition 
right. 





We hand folks over to God’s mercy, and show 
none ourselves. 





**They that are strong ought to bear the in- 
firmities of those that are weak, and not to please 
themselves.” There’s a text wants no candle to 
show’t; it shines by its own light. It’s plain 
enough you get into the wrong road i’ this life if 
you run after this and that only for the sake o’ 
making things easy and pleasant to yourself. A 
pig may poke his nose into the trough and think 
o’ nothing outside it; but if you’ve got a man’s 
heart and soul in you, you can’t be easy a-mak- 
ing your own bed an’ leaving the rest to lie on 
the stones. Nay, nay, I'll never slip my neck 
out o’ the yoke, and leave the load to be drawn 
by the weak uns. 


ft Se 
SELECTED FROM “THE MILL ON THE FLOSS.” 


Anger and jealousy can no more bear to lose 
sight of their objects than love. 





Childhood has no forebodings, but then it is 
soothed by no memories of outlived sorrow. 





It is a pathetic sight and a striking example 
of the complexity introduced into the emotions 
by a high state of civilization—the sight of a 
fashionably dressed female in grief. From the 
sorrow of a Hottentot to that of a woman in 
large buckram sleeves, with several bracelets on 
each arm, an architectural bonnet, and delicate 
ribbon strings—what a long series of gradations! 
In the enlightened child of civilization the aban- 
donment characteristic of grief is checked and 
varied in the subtlest manner, so as to present 
an interesting problem to the analytic mind. If, 
with a crushed heart and eyes half-blinded by 
the mist of tears, she were to walk with a too 
devious step through a door-place, she might 
crush her buckram sleeves too, and the deep 
consciousness of this possibility produces a com- 
position of forces by which she takes a line that 
just clears the door-post. Perceiving that the 
tears are hurrying fast, she unpins her strings 
and throws them languidly backward—a touch- 
ing gesture, indicative, even in the deepest gloom, 
of the hope in future dry moments when cap 
strings will once more have a charm, As the 
tears subside a little, and with her head leaning 
backward at the angle that will not injure her 
bonnet, she endures that terrible moment when 
grief, which has made all things else a weariness, 
has itself becomé weary; she looks down pen- 
sively at her bracelets, and adjusts their clasps 
with that pretty studied fortuity which would be 
gratifying to her mind if it were once more in a 
calm and healthy state. 

__ 

Among the various excesses to which human 
nature is subject, moralists have never numbered 
that of being too fond of the people who openly 
revile us, 
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MRS. FANNY STENHOUSE. 


WwW here present to our readers a portrait of 
Mrs. ate Stenhouse, of Salt Lake City, 
a lady whose lectures during the past winter on 
** Polygamy among the Mormons” have excited 
a more than ordinary interest among the ladies 
in the Eastern States. Mrs. Stenhouse is a na- 
tive of St. Helier’s, Jersey, one of a group of 
little islands in the English Channel, but spent 
the chief part of her early years in France, where 
she assisted as teacher in a Roman Catholic 
school, though she herself was a Protestant, her 
parents being members of the Baptist denomina- 
tion. After some years’ absence she returned on 
a visit to her relatives in Jersey, and then learned 
for the first time that many of them had joined 
the Church of Latter-Day Saints. At that time 
Mormonism was a new religion, the missionaries 
were very zealous, and polygamy was not only 
not practiced by the ‘‘Saints,” but indignantly 
repudiated by them. © Agitated by conflicting 
thoughts about religion, it is no wonder that 
when Mormonism was presented to her with all 
its claims to special gifts and miraculous powers, 
as in the first ages of Christianity, and in that 
deceptive garb of purity in which it was preached 
to the European converts, the young English girl 
accepted it as of Divine authority. Not long 
after she was admitted into the Mormon Church 
by baptism, and a few months subsequently was 
married to Elder 'T. B. H. Stenhouse, the youth- 
ful missionary, through the influence of whose 
zealous preaching she had been led to embrace 
the faith. . Henceforth her lot was cast among 
the Saints, and for a brief time only she appears 
to have been happy in her new position. But 
her trials as a Mormon soon began. Four 
months after her marriage her husband was sent 
to preach in Italy, ‘‘ without purse or scrip,” and 
she was left in England unprovided for as a trial 
of their faith. The following year, with their 
infant child, she accompanied him on a similar 
mission to Switzerland. While in that country, 
where they passed through the severest trials of 
poverty for the sake of the faith, polygamy was 
first openly acknowledged as an essential doc- 
trine of the Mormon creed, and, cruelly repug- 
nant as the task was to her feelings, Mrs. Sten- 
house was called upon to introduce the doctrine 
to the Swiss women. After three years’ ab- 
sence, during which they introduced Mormonism 
into seven cantons of the Confederacy, they re- 
turned to England, and subsequently left that 
country for the United. States, or, as the Mor- 
mons termed it, ‘‘ emigrated to Zion.” 

After a: residence of a few years in this city, 
where Mr. Stenhouse employed his pen, first in 
connection with the Mormon newspaper, and then 
upon the staff of the Herald and other leading 
New York journals, they were called upon to 
break up their house and join a band of emi- 
grants to, Zion, where they arrived after a three 


months’ journey with ox-teams across the plains. . 


Arrived in Salt Lake City, the immigrants 
were kindly received; but Mrs. Stenhouse, in 
common, no doubt, with many a sad and afflicted 
wife who had preceded her, now found by expe- 
rience what polygamy in practice really was. In 
her little work, published a year ago, she gives a 
most interesting account of this period of her 
existence, and it would be well for those who 





theorize about 
polygamy and 
the domestic 
life of the 
Saints, and 
who find ex- 
cuses for Brig- 
ham Young, 
to read the sad 
but evidently 
truthfal story 
of what she 
saw and en- 
dured at that 
time,and what 
thousands of 
women have 
also experi- 
enced. 
Another wife 
was intro- 
duced into the 
family, and 
she was not in- 
tended to be 
the last. The 
usual troubles 
of the first 
wife under the 
‘‘plurality” 
system’ were 
intensified and 
rendered more 


acute, as 
might be ex- 
pected, to a 


lady of refine- 
ment and cul- 
tivation than 
perhaps they 
might have 
been to one of 
a cold or un- 
thinking . dis- 
position. What a wife’s feelings under such cir- 
cumstances must have been no one—probably 
not even a woman—outside of Mormonism could 
realize. 

Presen tly, however, light began todawn. Aft- 
er many years, during which he had prospered 
greatly and risen to high position among the 
Saints in Utah, Mr. Stenhouse found his faith in 
the divinity of Mormonism weakening, and final- 
ly, with his wife—the subject of this sketch— 
who had long before in heart abjured the faith, 
he gave in his resignation tothe authorities, and 
asked to be ‘excommunicated. ‘Three days after 
they left the Church they were attacked by four 
masked men, almost’ within call of their own 
home, and were grossly insulted and brutally 
treated by them. - No effort was made’ by the 
Mormon priesthood:to discover the perpetrators 
of this ‘outrage. n 

From: that:.time Mrs, Stenhouse ‘resolved. to 
devote all hér energies‘ in the endeavor to erilist 
the sympathy of the outside world for the suf- 
ferings of the Mormon wives, and the interest of 
women every where in the constitutional suppres- 
sion of polygamy -in Utah by“act of Congress. 
During the past winter she lectured on this sub- 
ject in various parts of the States, and was’ re- 
ceived every where with marked consideration. 





MRS. FANNY STENHOUSE. 


| background we see a gr 
‘chained neck: and neck, 





Personally 
Mrs.Stenhouse 
is of medium 
height, inclin- 
ing to embon- 
point, lady- 
like, modest, 


tending, 
tractive rather 
from her quiet- 
ness of manner 
than from any 
special charac- 
teristics. She 
evidently pos- 
sesses in a re- 
markable de- 
gree a reserve 
| of latent power 
which qualifies 
her to do any 
thing which 
she believes it 
is her duty 
to undertake ; 
and no one 
would suppose 
from her ap- 
pearance that 
she had had 
such an extra- 
ordinary _his- 
tory, and had 
passed through 
the mentaland 
physieal suf- 
ferings which 
the dggrading 
system of po- 
lygamy and 
the missionary 
life in Mor- 
monism  im- 
posed upon her. She is now residing with her 
family in Salt Lake City. Her eldest daughter 
is the wife of Joseph A. Young, the eldest son 
of the prophet Brigham. 











SLAVES AND SLAVE DEALERS. 
A STREET SCENE IN ZANZIBAR. 


N this drawing three distinct classes of the 
East African population are shown. In the 
foreground is a party of female slaves and their 
children. They have been sufficiently long in 
a state of servitude to have récovered their 
plumpness and good looks; in the middle dis- 
tance is a group of the dominant class in Zanzi- 
bar, the merchants, traders, and Banians who 
fatten on the nefarious slave traffic ; while in the 
of living skeletons, 
eing newly captured 
slaves from the interior. -In attempting to put 
down the East African slave-trade the English 
have set themselves a'‘heavier task than perhaps 
they anticipated, but the evils which it produces 
are so palpable and so enormous that all civil- 
ized-nations ought to: help them in trying to put 
an end to it. It is intolerable that a large part 





of a mighty continent should be kept in a chronic 
state of insecurity, bloodshed, and misery, just 
because the Mussulmans of Turkey, Egypt, and 
Arabia annually require some 100,000 servants 
to do their laborious and menial work. The 
process is a most wasteful one, for thousands die 
of ill usage and hardship between their home and 
their final destination, while the slave-hunting 
system introduces intestine feuds into every vil- 
lage community. Would it not be possible for 
the embassadors at Constantinople and Teheran 
to point out to the Grand Turk and the Shah 
that by the simple process of offering good wages 
the people of North America get an abundant 
supply of European laborers to do their hard and 
dirty work, and to persuade the Turks and the 
Persians to act in a similar manner toward the 
negroes ? It is useless to appeal to the human- 
ity of these people; they regard such metters 
from a stand-point totally different from our 
own ; but if it could be proved to them that they 
would in the long-run save money by employing 
free laborers, they might, through the logic of 
the pocket, become abolitionists. We do not 
believe that the slave-trade will ever be stopped 
by mere compulsion so long as there exists a 
demand in the country for negroes ; on the con- 
trary, its horrors will be intensified, as they un- 
doubtedly are now by dhow-chasing and other 
feeble modes of interference; the only real rem- 
edy is to replace involuntary importation by free 
immigration. If the Orientals could be induced 
to accord the negroes fair wages, good treatment, 
and perfect liberty of action, a passenger trade 
might spring up rivaling in magnitude that of 
the North Atlantic, and Quashee would land at 
Muscat or Suez as unconcernedly as Paddy or 
Fritz go ashore at Castle Garden, New York. 





HAIR DYEING. 

Efe practice of artificially changing the color 

of the hair has descended to us from remote 
antiquity. ‘That it is common with us may be in- 
ferred from the innumerable nostrums continually 
advertised, as well as from the appearance of the 
heads and beards of some of our acquaintances. 
We may roughly divide the methods employed 
in dyeing the hair into two. The one, which is 
founded on the rational means of restoring the 
color of the hair, consists in supplying the ma- 
terials employed by Nature for the pigment. Sul- 
phur and iron, and perhaps manganese, appear 
to constitute the pigment in question, iron being 
found principally in the darker hair. Availing 
ourselves of this knowledge, we may darken hair 
by conveying to its bulbs by means of the absorb- 
ent power of the skin one or more of these ma- 
terials, as may be required. They must be ap- 
plied in a diluted solution to the hair glands, on 
the same principle that we are able to stain the 
bones of young animals by the administration 
of madder with their food. When iron is ad- 
ministered alone, it has the desired effect by 
mingling with the sulphur of the hair. When 
the hair is so far blanched that it no longer pos- 
sesses this last substance, it must be supplied 
artificially in a separate form. Iron has this ad- 
vantage, that it is beneficial to the system, and 
that its use can scarcely ever be hurtful. Bis- 
muth, lead, and copper are frequently substituted 
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for iron by fashionable hair-dressers. Most of 
the hair restorers sold in ‘shops owe their color- 
ing power. to lead; which, combining with the 
sulphur of the hair, under the influence of the 
oxygen of the atmosphere, obtains the desired ef- 
fect. Leaden combs exercise a similar action. 
The long-continued employment of the last-named 
metal must necessarily prove injurious, and is 
said to have caused colics, and even palsy, though 
the latter does not seem to have been well au- 
thenticated. . Some people have used it for years 
without any apparent evil result. 

The other and best-known process for changing 
the color of the hair is by the application of 
ordinary dyes. They act on the hair mostly me- 
chanically, by simply staining it, just as silk and 
cotton and wool are made to change their hue. 
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THE TICHBORNE CLAIMANT. 


These dyes do their work in a few hours, or in a 
few minutes. They consist of different salts and 
preparations of iron, bismuth, lead, silver, and 
copper. Also some vegetable substances are em- 
ployed, such as pyrogallic acid, and the juice of 
the walaut,- the whortleberry, and the betel-nut. 
These and many other articles have been tried, 
with more or less success; to conceal the ravages 
of time. . Much ingenuity has been bestowed in 
the preparation of hair dyes, and great improve- 
ment has been obtained in their results. We do 
not often see now a human head of hair passing 
through a gradation of tints, as we did formerly, 
beginning from snow-white roots and ending with 
purple-black tips. Nevertheless, even the most 
skillfully dyed head can not approach Nature, and 
can scarcely fail to be detected by a close observer. 


THE TICHBORNE CLAIMANT. 


HO wouid have thought some some six or 
seven years ago, on reading a brief par- 
agraph in the papers to the effect that a claim- 
ant to the Tichborne estates had appeared in Aus- 
tralia, that a cause would arise out of that state- 
ment assuming greater dimensions and arousing 
more popular interest than, perhaps any trial on 
record? Looking back to the commencement 
of the affair, our surprise is as great as that of 
the Oriental fisherman when he saw an immense 
genie come out of a little leaden casket. Every 
thing connected with this case tends to bigness, 
the personal appearance of the claimant ‘being 
no exception to the rule, and even the side issues 
of this. extraordinary inquiry assume a portentous 


magnitude, just as the tributaries of the mighty 
Amazon far exceed in size the principal. rivers 
of smaller countries. In this place we need not 
do more than remind our readers that the claim- 
ant, after a trial of unprecedented length, failed 
to convince a jury that he was the heir to the 
Tichborne estates, that he was then committed 
to Newgate on a charge of perjury and forgery, 
but was afterward released on bail. His trial 
on the former of these charges began in the 
Court of Queen's Bench, Westminster Hall, on 
Wednesday, the 23d of April, and some idea of 
the length to which it is likely to extend may be 
gathered from the fact that the opening speech 
of Mr. Hawkins, the senior counsel for the pros- 
ecution, alone occupied a week. His address 
was chiefly of a biographical character, as he 
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first sketched the life of Roger Charles Tich- 
borne up to the date of his disappearance on 
board the Bella, and then narrated the history 
of Arthur Orton, who, according to the theory 
of the prosecution, is identical with the claim- 
ant. "The accompanying illustration gives a life- 
like portrait of the soi-disant Sir Roger Tich- 
borne, whose real name, in the minds of most 
men, is Arthur Orton, the butcher of Wapping. 





WE desire to call the attention of our readers 
to a new process discovered by Madame Hxr- 
MAN, artiste, of this city, for taking life-size 
Busts from an ordinary E- These 
busts have all the beauty and durability of Parian 
marble, and can be furnished for less than one- 
tenth the price. She is also prepared to give 
private lessons in her entirely new method of 
making Foliage, never before taught in this 
country, which is a perfect representation of the 
natural leaf, and is made without moulds or 
scissors. It has been pronounced the greatest 
invention of the day. Madame Herman will 
also teach her new method of making Wax Flow- 
ers, by which any lady may become proficient in 
the art in three hours’ time. Samples of her 
art, including busts of many of our most distin- 
guished citizens, are on exhibition at her resi- 
dence, to which our readers, and particularly the 
ladies, are cordially invited at 113 West 41st 
Street, New York.—[ Com. ] 





Every mother who has a crying baby, or 
children subject to croup and stomach-com- 
plaints, can rely upon Castoria to keep the child 
well and give it rest. There are but few nurses 
in New York who do not use Castoria, It should 
be in every house.—[Com.] 





Take your Dyernc anp CLEANING to the 
New York Dyeing and Printing Establishment, 
Staten island; 98 Duane St., 752 Broadway, 
and 610 Sixth Ave., New York; 164 and 166 
Pierrepont St., Brooklyn; 40 North Eighth St., 
Philadelphia. No other offices.—[Com. ] 








” Honor To rue Vergzrans.—Honor also to the invent- 
ors whose genius have emanci the race of women 
from the dgery of the n le. Honor above all to 
@ firm which, like the Wilson Sewing-Machine Com- 
pany, distributes its machines broadcast throughout 
the land at prices that even the r and humble can 
afford to pay. A first-class machine for fifty dollars! 
This is the proclamation of the Wilson co here men 
Company to the people. Salesroom at 707 Broadway, 
New York, and in all other cities in the United States. 
The Company want agents in country towns.—[Com.] 











Coryine Wuret.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented ey hee Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 


USE PERRY’S 
Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It is reliable and harmless, 


| eo ON THE FACE, 
BLAOKHEADS, AND FLEsHWORMS. 
use Perry’s IMPROVED COMEDONE 
and Pimple Remedy —the Great Skin 
a Medicine. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. 
i Perry, Dermatologist, 49 Bond Street, 
New York. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 


Retailed at same price as I charge 
Hair Dealers. ll First quality 
Hair. No short crimped hair in, 
es Warranted not dyed. 
. lo x 

$2. lone, weebt3 on. eal $00 
32 “ of 5 “ “ 
32 “ “ “ 6 “ “ 












Coronet on Pompavour Braise 
Re 


Al 
2 oz., 20in. Hair, only + $4.5) 


y 





Back or Waterfall Curls—full sets Long single Curls 
Naturally Curly. wrt beg curly 
q Medium, $87.00) Retails $10.00 / 22 in hair, only 3-00 
5 Large, SE 8.00] for in 12.00] age ee? ae’ “3 50 
D Extra Large, | 10.00] N-¥. 15.00] 96 « « 4°59 








Best Faiz Werr on Face Curis, . 
Naturatry Curty, Faiz Wert Curts, . r) 
test StYLE.— Spanish Comb, Imitation Shell, sent prepaid 
on receipt of $1.50...everybody wearing them. 
it, with ‘ 







prs 7 
am the only Hair Importer and who 
RETAILS af WHOLESALE Prices. J will send Swi 


Wreath with Initial, Monogram, or word, or Bouquet, mad. 
an many pioves or colore of Hate of poe may se “4 ‘ ia 
can be made into ‘ul pictures, forming imperishable and 

nes VF me f (_ pm saben 'Bisher of 


above ie the wery best 


preserve relics to me- 
mory of Have one made. will order others 
on seeing how really artistic the work is Will return all hair 


You will surely 
not used. Ewtablished 1843. © 8. V, PECKM 
Wear Amity Sh, (Copyright marty BOP Gee ee cm, 
When you write please mention Harprr’s Bazar. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description for Ladies promptly executed b 
Mrs. C.G. PARKER, 151 East 44th St., N.Y. City. Sen 
for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 
RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M’me Ba- 
pourgav & Co., 125 Fourth Ave, Send for circular, 





OPENING OF SUMMER FASHIONS, 


From **Smith’s Illustrated Pattern Bazaar.’ One Dollar a Year, and a Great Premium. 
[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1873, by A. Bunperrs Surru, in the office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington.] 





1718 
1718 —Polonaise —is being extensively 
As ufactured in Europe for Fall importa- 


man 
tions. It may be left open or closed in front 
of skirt with the same One 
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1712—Polonaise—will do justice to any kind of mate- 
rial. Is becoming for either stout or slight figure ; the back 
has a postillion cut in two deep points, the centre being 
the shorter; is laid in a deep box-pleat on the under side, 
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the marked feature in all the coming styles. 
causing it to set out just enough to relieve the flat, awk- Requires about five yards of linen thirty-six 
ward apopuanes occasioned by the absence of the pannier inches wide. We recommend this shape for 


ie. The revere front gives it the coat effect. It is any kind of material, and feel sure we shall 
predicted for the coming autumn costumes. Requires eight be 
yards of twenty-seven-inch-wide silk. Pattern, with cloth 
model, $1 00. 

Notice the SPECIAL PREMIUM below. 


gratefully remembered by such as take 
our advice in selecting it. Pattern, with 
cloth model, $1 00. 

Notice the SPECIAL PREMIUM below. 

















Suit No, 33—The Over- 1555— ote—when belted down and draped, 
skirt is one of the greatest is a beautiful polonaise. By unfastening the belt an 
novelties; three yards of unbottoning the straps on the under side, it falls into 
twenty-four-inch (with- a perfectly plain sacque—a most 


out being cut) is so draped 
and festooned as to form 
one of the most elegant de- 
s. Number of over- 


valuable novelty for ——- 


umber of Red- 
ingote 1555. Pattern, with cloth 
model, any size, 50 cents. Num- 
ber of — 1589. Pattern, with 
‘| cloth model showing trim- 
\ ming, 50 cents, 


2. 


del, showing 


33 





trimming, 50 cents, Number of waist, 801, Pattern, S 
with cloth model, 25 cents. Patterns and cloth 
models of entire suit, $1 00. 

Notice the SPECIAL PREMIUM below, 


s ay 1555 


> 


Notice the SPECIAL PREMIUM below. 





















818—Is one 

1360—Red- of the most sat- 
ingote—is suit- isfactory ways 
able for any of making piqué, 
a oe. linen, or cloth 
rial. ose % 
fitting in the = co 


|p- 
propriate for 


large pleats laid H : 
girls under six 

of an gg “The = and for 

front is without ys four years. 


The jacket is 
nearly tight-fit- 
ting; the vest is 
not separate, but 
simulated by the 
trimming. Bat- 
tlemerts are cut 
in the side forms 


darts and dou- 
ble-breasted; 
can be belted in 
or left loose, at 
pleasure. When 
made in silk, 
poplin, or cash- 
mere, it serves 
for either house 
or street. Re- 
quires seven 
yards of twenty- 1360 

seven-inch goods, to make a 
full, long garment for medium- 


1 
The skirt is gored, and laid in four box-pleats at the 
waist. Is easily laundried, uires one and a half 
yards for four years. Pattern, with cloth model, 25 
cents, 


sized lady. Allsizes. Pattern i 
with doth model, 8 cata.” Notice the SPECIAL PREMIUM below, 
g2 Any of the above patterns mailed, postpaid, upon 
receipt of price. aS 
712 — Apron. SUBSCRIBE FOR 


It is simply a gab- 
rielle —_ all- 
ing to the deure, 
and tied in the 
back with a sash 
of the same. Low 
neck and a band 
for the sleeve. 
Made in Swiss, 
silk, or alpaca. 
Sizes from two to 
ten years. Re- 
quires two yards 
of linen for seven 
years, Pattern, 
with cloth model, 
25 cents. 


Smith’s Illustrated Pattern Bazaar 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR! 
SPECIAL PREMIUM, 2.29.0: 


a close ONE 
DOLLAR, to A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
before the 10th day of July next, will be 
made a yearly subscriber to Smith’s Illustrated Pattern 
azaar; and they will be entitled to select patterns to 
the value of ONE DOLLAR AND FIFTY 
NTS, FREE, as premium. Now is your 
time to get the Best Fashion Magazine in 
this country for only One Dollar a year, and One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents worth of patterns, 
FREE! This enormous premium will not 
be continued after July 10th. Be wise in time! 
Subscribe before 10th July next. Premium patterns may be selected from the above engravings, and 
ordered when you send your subscription ; OH, you may select from the Magazine, after you receive it, by 
sending one stamp with Ft subscription. 


We give a CLOTH M with each pattern, which SHOWS every seam, pleat, gather, loop, &c., how to 





ut the garment together by the pattern, and how it will look when completed. ed the use of our Cloth 
roy = pono = can sew can FINISH the most difficult garment as easy as the plainest. They are 


We give above a few of the present and future styles, which are receiving great favor by the fashionable 
ladies of this city. Smith's I Hustrated Pattern Bazaar is the ONLY Magazine in this country that IMI- 
PORTS Fashions, and sells paper patterns of them. It is the only Magazine that gives a Cloth Model 
with each pattern, which enables the most unskilled to use every pattern, without being in the least perplexed. 
Any person who can sew can complete any garment by the aid of one of these cloth models. Subscribe for 
it before July 10th, and get the SPECIA PREMIUM (see above). We want 50,000 Subscribers before 
July 10th, and we make this apoctas premium to get them. Single 4 mailed for 25 cents. Send 
two stamps for our Catalogue. Subscribe before July 10th. Give us your full address, and address very 
= TTE SMITH, Smith's Pattern Bazaar, 
P. O. Box 5055. 914 Broadway, New York City. 
(Please say, “ Saw this in Hamparr’s Bazar,” when you write.) 





HAIRS! 


IS REMOVAL. 
L. SHA Has removed his well-known 


Hair Establishment to 
364 Bowery, corner Fourth Street, 
Branch store, 363 Sixth Avenue, and leave to call 
the attention of the ladies to his superb stock of Hu- 
man of the best quality of hair only, of 

his own importation and manufecture, 

As I have had numerous complaints from ladies who 
have been led astray by unscrupulous imitators of my 
advertisements, and bought inferior goods, I call the 
attention of the ladies to 364 Bowery, cor. 4th Street, 
which entire building I occupy. 


The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 

All Hair used in my establishment I import and 
manufacture myself, and is of the best ity only; 
and if any rt can prove that I use in my 8 
any other : ity but the best, or miz it with Italian 
or Chinese Hair, which is generally applied to by other 
dealers, will refund the money in every case. 

I can offer to the public inducements which can not 
be superseded by any of my competitors. 

All goods WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED, 

PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 


ip 
o 3 Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 
18 inches long, 4 ounces weight, - 


- $5 00 

Do. 22 do. do. 4 do. do - - - 600 
Do.26 do. do. 4 do. do. - = 800 
32 do. do. 4 do. do. - - -1000 


26-inch, $4 00. 
BRANCH STORE, 363 6th AVENUE, 
Bet. 22d and 23d Streets. 

Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 
Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 


Goods sent C. O. D. by express, on receipt of col- 
or and money in registered letters or P. O. Order. 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


Button-hole Worker. 


Pat. J 1 - A i 
wb TERS TEAGUE cttaran it premio 
ts 









with 
button-holes. They give 
who use them say that 
jd, Over eleven thou- 
of their introduction. 
here. They 
per cent. profit. Sample 
le Button-hole Cut 
tions f 


ect and irregular worked 
paemeedl pwn Ladies 


receipt of cents. 
wom attention. Address 
Menu acturers, Ansonia, CO 
you saw 


Compagnie des Indes, 


es, 
Bayeux, 14 Rue Royale, 
Alencon,20 Rue de Lencrel. 





PRahri de Cash dea 
abr 








Indes, 
Cashmere, Umritzur. 


pe SRE EBS 

MM. VERDE DE LISLE FRERES, of 
the Compagnie des Indes, especially address 
themselves to ladies of America contemplating a voy- 
age to Europe wo their attention to their produc- 
tions of LACES AND CASHMERE SHAWLS exhib- 
ited at their warehouses, 


No. 80 Rue Richelieu, Paris, and 
N.1 Rue de la Regence, Bruxelles. 


Those who call either from interest and curiosity, or 
for the purpose of buying, will meet with equal court 
sy. As this house pays no commissions under any cir- 
cumstances to agents, the direct purchaser obtains all the 
advantages, All ge marked in plain figures. Prices 
invariable. English spoken throughout the house. 


The Standard Lotta Bustle. 


A Diploma 
has been 








the market. The wearer can sit in any position 
whatever without bending or injuring it in the 
slightest degree, it closing entirely up on sitting, 
and returning with precision to its original shape on 
The heaviest dress not cause it to dimin- 

e its perfect form (as is generally 

. No ladies? wardrobe complete 


Ask for Nos. 10, 
the various sizes 


an le Manufacturer, 
91 White St.,N.¥.3; & 801 Race St., Phila. 


90 Sheets of Choice Music, $1 00, 


Why throw away money on high-priced Music when 





you can select from our Catalogue of 700 pieces? Any 
20 Half-Dime, or 10 of Dime Series mailed on receipt 
of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and can be or- 
dered through any newsdealer. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue. Address 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK. Publisher, 
439 Turmp AveNnuE, New York. 


a STAMPING PATTERNS, 
Latest Styles, direct from Paris. System easily 
learned. Impressions durable. Instruction Package, $2. 
Patterns for sale in any quantities. Send for Circular. 
Mrs. L. CEND 686 Broadway, N. Y. 


' !—For circul d price, address 
ASTHMA S°C' Urnas, Patuapeurma: Pa.” 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR Ro mov sp. Acares 
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AT MEARES’ 


SIXTH AVE. & NINETEENTH ST. 


Strangers and Families visiting the city 
can find 
The Largest and Cheapest Assortment of Fine 


* 

Spring and Summer Dress Goods 
EVER EXHIBITED ON SIXTH AVENUE. 
Comprising all the New Shades of 

CASHMERE, SERGES, POPLINS, ALPACAS, 
GRENADINES, CAMEL’S-HAIR CLOTH, 
AND GRENADINES. 
t@- NEW SUIT DEPARTMENT, with Dressing-Room 
attached, JUST OPENED. 
Black and Striped Silk Suits, $55, $70, and $75. 
Ladies’ Berlin Buits, elaborately trimmed, $14, $16, $18, 


and $20. 

Ladies’ White Lawn Suits, $6. $7, $8, $9, $10. 

Ladies’ Linen and, Batiste Suite and Polonaise, all 
styles, 

Great oe in’Sun Umbrellas and Parasols. 

New Club Stick Umbrellas in Twill-shaded Serge, with 
Chataline, $2 75, $3 00, $3 50, and $4 00. 

Shawls, Dolmans, and ‘Talmas, in Cashmere and Drap 


Real Lace and Llama Points, Sacques, $10, $12, $15, 
$16, and $18. : 
Black, Colored, Striped, and Turquoise Silks. 
Excellent Black Silks, $1 00, $1 25, $1 38, and $1 50 per 
Superior quality, $1 75, $2 00, and $2 25. 
Goods, 20c., 25c., 30c., 38c. 
38c., 44c. 


, S&C. 
erino Cloaks, and In- 


ure, and Thread. 
Ties, and Sleeves. 


Real Laces, in Yak, Point, Gui 

Embroideries, Rufflings, Lace Bows, 

Balbriggan and Striped Hosiery, and 1, 2, and 3-Button 
Kid Gloves. 

Dress Trimmings and Fringes—all the latest styles. 

Bonnet and Sash Ribbons, Roman and Windsor Ties. 

Fine Embroidered Silk Finish French Wove Corsets, 
$1 & $1 25. Cheapest Corset ever offered, worth $2 25. 


RICHARD MEARES, 
307 & 309 Sixth Avenue, 
And 101,103, & 105 Nineteenth St., N.Y. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO,, 


Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y., 








CARPETINGS. 
Have open a fine line of 

FRENCH MOQUETS, at $2 75 and $3 per yard. 
ROYAL WILTONS, at $2 50 and $2 75 per yard. 
FIVE-FRAME ENGLISH BRUSSELS, at $1 75 per 

yard. 
ENGLISH TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, at $1 25 per yard. 
INGRAIN CARPETINGS, WHITE AND FANCY 

MATTINGS, &c., 

At the lowest market prices. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
We are prepared to furnish, at short notice, 

WHITE AND COLORED HOLLAND SHADES, at 
very low prices. 

A full line of GUIPURE LACE AND SATIN, AND 
GUIPURE LACE WINDOW, SASH, AND VESTI- 
BULE CURTAINS. 

TABLE-COVERS AND GUIPURE TRIMMINGS, 
in complete sets to match. 

Also, FURNITURE COVERINGS AND DRAPERY 
MATERIALS, in great variety. 


FURNISHING DEPARTMENT 
FOR LADIES, CHILDREN, AND INFANTS. 
Every requisite in this line ready-made and to order. 


GENTLEMEN’S UNDERWEAR AND 
HOSIERY. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S HOSIERY, 
KID AND SUMMER GLOVES, 
FURNISHING GOODS 
OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS FOR 
GENTLEMEN & YOUTHS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


HAVE JUST OPENED 
NOVELTIES IN READY-MADE SILK, POPLIN, 
MOHAIR, LINEN, LAWN, & ORGANDIE 
SUITS, 
AT eeiemce ATTRACTIVE PRICES, 
'o wit. : 
A BLACK SILK DRESS, elegantly trimmed, only $50. 
LAWN and LINEN DRESSES, $5 upward. 
A new and choice assortment of elegant ZEPHYR- 
WOOL SEA-SIDE WRAPS, $2 and $3 50 each. 
Also, the balance of their Spring importation of 


FRENCH HATS AND BONNETS, 
At a reduction of $15 to $20 each, some from recent 


importations, and all are from the 
MOST CELEBRATED MAKERS IN PARIS. 








FANCY SILKS, the desirable colorings, $1 
and $1 25, value $1 75. e colorings, $1, value $1 50, 


BLACK SILKS, from $1 50 upward. Prices unusually 
attractive. 


JAPANESE SILK, pure Silk one way, 45c. per yard. 
POPULAR DRESS GOODS, 
from 25c. upward. 
Just received, a neg lmvcoe of STEEL GRAY and 
OLORED 


choice MODE C REAL MOHAIRS, from 
40c. per yard upward. 


A FRESH INVOICE OF 
ALEXANDRE’S CELEBRATED KID 
GLOVES, 


in all the choice colorings. 
PARASOLS, SUNSHADES, FANCY GOODS. 


DRESS-MAKING, 
UNDER SUPERIOR MANAGEMENT, executed at 
short notice, without disappointment in time or Sitting, 
equal in style and elegance to the best foreign produc- 


ti 
on CHARGES VERY MODERATE. 
BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


Novelties in Laces. 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Sean, Tien 








Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., &. 












NEW YORK. 


A DELICATE SOAP 
FOR THE 


TOILET. 





HILLS ," ARCHIMEDEAN,” 


LAWN MOWER OF THE WORLD. 






leary 


ASE : 

This beautiful Mower is now so well known, through- 
out the UNITED STATES AND EUROPE, that it 
requires no recommendation (over 16,000 sold in this 


country alone). The only balanced Lawn Mower with 
AN ADJUSTABLE HANDLE. 

10-inch cut, Croquet Mower, a beautiful little machine 
Sor Small Lawns, Croquet Grounds, Cemetery Lots, 
easily operated by a Lad or Miss of 10 years, price $20; 
12-inch, $22 ; 14-inch, standard size, $25; 28-inch, Pony, 
$100; 32-inch, Horse, for Public Parks and Large 
Lawns, $125. Every Machine warranted to give perfect 
satisfaction. We challenge the world to a trial, and to 
produce a Machine its equal. Try it, and you will buy 
no other. 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS. 


MANUFAOTURED BY THE 
HILLS “ ARCHIMEDEAN * LAWN MOWER C0., 
Colt’s Armory, Hartford, Conn. 
FOR SALE BY 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


23 Park Place, New York City, 





ROTECT your 
Child's e= 
sight. Novelty Car- 


riage, with Patent Ad- 
justable Canopy. 

ie Price $18 00. 
. Old Style Perambula- 
¥ tors from $9; Central 
Park Swings reduced 


$500,000 CASH. 


GIFTS TO BE PAID IN FULL. 


The Third Grand Gift Concert 


IN AID OF THE 


Public Library of Ky., 


hp hae gn in the great hall of Library Building, at 
Loui e, on Turspay, Juty 8, 1873, at which time 
TEN THOUSAND GIFTS, amounting to a grand 
total of $500,000, att oasu, will be distributed by lot to 
ticket-holders. No reduction in amount of gifts at 
this distribution, but each gift will be paid IN FULL. 
Orrice or Farmers’ anv Drovers’ Bank, 
Lovuisvittz, Ky., April 7, 1873. 

This is to certify that there is in the Farmers? 
and Drovers’ Bank, to the credit of the Third 
Grand Gift Concert for the benefit of the Public Libra- 
ry of Ky., Five Hundred Thousand Dol- 
lars, which has been set apart Wa the Managers to pay 
the gifts in full, and will be held by the Bank and paid 
out for this purpose, and this pao only. 

(Signed.) R. S. VEECH, Cashier. 

LIST OF GIFTS. 

One Grand Cash Gift............ 











One Grand Cash Gift... waa 9 
One Grand Cash Gift............ 5 
24 Cash Gifts of $1,000 each, 

f 500 * “2 





4 
eSeoo 

















50 Cash Gifts o 0 
80 Cash Gifts of 400 
100 Cash Gifts of 300 30, 
150 Cash Giftsof 200 * 30,000 
590 Cash Giftsof 100 * 59,000 
9,000 Cash Gifts of 10 « 90,000 





Total, 10,000 Gifts, all Cash, $500,000 

Only a few tickets remain unsold, and they will be 
furnished to the first applicants at the following 
prices: Whole tickets, $10; halves, $5; quarters, $250; 
11_ wholes for $100; 56 for $500; 113 for $1,000. 

For tickets and full information, apply to 

THOS, E. BRAMLETTE, Louisville, Ky.; 
or THOS. H. HAYS & CO.,609 Broadway,N. Y. 








For Cleansing the Teeth. 
FURNITURE. 


WARREN WARD &C0., 


Manufacturers, and Wholesale and 
Retail Bealers. 

We have the best assortment of good goods that can 
be found’in this city; and, with this close money-mar- 
ket, we will sell them at the lowest ible prices. 

UNTRY COTTAGES A PECIALTY, 
75 & 77 SPRING STREET, COR. CROSBY. 








to $10; also, Veloci- 
es, Baby J 


’ 

pingHorses,&Toys. 

Send for circular to 

LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 

512 Broadway, opposite 
St. Nicholas Hotel. 


SEND STAMP FOR 


SPRING CATALOGUE 


TO 
EHRICH’S TEMPLE OF FASHION, 


287 & 289 EIGHTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
Ladies’ and Children’s oR ey and Suits. 
Real Laces, Embroideries, Kid Gloves, Parasols, &c. 
Cheapest in the country. 
Every C. O. D. package subject to examina-= 
tion before acceptanc. EHRICH & CO., 
287 & 289 8th Avenue, New York. 

















CHENEY BRO’S 
American Gros-Grain Silks, 


IN BLACK STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


MADAME FOY’S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER, 


For Health, Comfort, and Style, 
Is acknowledged THE BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever 
\D made. Numerous Testimo-=- 

nials in its favor are being re- 
ceived from all parts of the United 
es. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 

ew aven, Conn. 
Arnotp & Bannine, New York; 
D.B. Fisk & Co., Chicago, Agents. 


TOWER HILL HOUSE, 
NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. L., 
WILL OPEN JUNE 25th. 
CLARK N. SCOFIELD, Proprietor, 

Late of Continental Hotel, Philadelphia. 
Address No. 25 West Twenty-Seventh St., New York. 


bi ge Lafontaine’s Complexion Beau- 
tifier removes Tan and Freckles. Depot 142 























West Twenty-fifth Street. Can be had at all Druggists. 








NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES. 


The Best yet Invented 
FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES, 


/ And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
OVER 8000 IN USE. 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Every Description of 


PRINTING MATERIAL, 
349-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 
Store, 543 Broadway & 88 Mercer St.,N. Y. Agents, Kel- 
Wy, Howell, & Ludwig, Philadelphia; J. F. Edwards, St. 

ouis, Mo.; A. C. Kellogg, Chicago, Il. Send for 
Pamphlet. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS IN VARIETY. 
DANIEL D. YOUMANS, 
HATTER, 


719 & 1103 BROADWAY, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS. 


HE “PAPER PATTERNS FROM 
HARPER’S BAZAR,” manufactured by 
GrossreLp & Co., 551 Pearl St., are claimed to be the 
best for the following reasons: 
ist. That each — is fitted and graded by Herr 
Grossfeld, whose long experience as chief manager of 
the Court Dressmaking Establishment of Herr Die- 
trich, of Berlin, and more recently Dressmaker to the 
Imperial Court of Vienna, renders his opinion in mat- 
ters of fashion decisive. ; 
2d. Ladies are requested to send both bust and waist 
measures, as it is obviously impossible otherwise to 
insure a well-fitting pattern. 
3d. Our instructions are so simple that, accompanied 
by the cut of the garment, they will be readily under- 
stood by the most inexperienced. 
4th. The patterns are so perforated and notched that 
no difficulty will be encountered in putting the parts 


together. 
NOTICE. 
Any of our patterns will be sent upon application to 
our agents, postpaid, in the U. 8. and Canada, on re- 














, ceipt of the catalogue price and number; or will be 


forwarded by us if desired. The catalogue will be for- 
warded to any address upon receipt of a three-cent 
stamp. All communications should be addressed to 
GROSSFELD & CO., 551 Pearl St., New York City. 
The following houses are the agente in this city for 
the sale of our Patterns: Messrs. Peake, Opdyke & Co., 
427 and 429 Broadway; Jas. McCreery & Co., cor. 11th 
St. and Broadway ; Johnson, Burns & Co., cor. 14th St. 
and University Place; Ed. A. Morrison, 827 Broadway. 
YS MICHEL, formerly with Mani 
Ga oupEau, No. 423 Sixth Avenue, has just re- 
ceived from Paris the richest assortment of Bonnets 
and Round Hats, selected by herself, from all the lead- 
ing houses of Paris and London. 


eos Supporters, Elastic Belts, Stockings, 
&c., especially for Ladies’ use, at SEELEY’S Truss 
Establishments, 1347 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa., and 
737 Broadway, N.Y.” Send for Illustrated Pamphlet. 

















TRY IT. 


The STIGER Patent 


SKIRT, DRAWERS, 
AND 


STOCKING 


SUPPORTER 
Q) And SKELETON Walst 


COMBINED. 


Ask your Merchants 
W for it. Ifyou cannot 
get it, we will send 
single one, prepaid, 
for Children, on re- 
ceipt of $1. For Miss- 
es and Ladies, on re- 
ceipt of $1.25. 

In ordering for Chil- 
dren, give the age— 
for Misses and Ladies, 
the height. 


Agents Wi anted 


Send price for sam- 
ples. Solicit orders, 
and make money. 

A liberal discount to 
Agents & Merchants. 





Cut this out and keep 
it. Address 


2 Stiger Mfg. Co. 
: 60 WARREN ST. 
P.O. Box 4391. N.Y. 








&é 9 
THREE PAIR 
Best Two-Button Kid Gloves, $2 75. Single pair, sent 
pa mg, $1 00. Every color and size. A fine French 
Joven Corset; all sizes for $1 00. To avoid loss, send 
Post-office Order. J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 


353 8th Ave., N. WY. City, 


SHAKEN with the WIND: 
By Emily Faithful. 
A LOVE STORY by this celebrated woman. 
exquisite romance of “Our Best Society,” 


An 

»” giving 
glimpses of Home and Heart Life of a deeply interest- 
ing nature. As a novel, enticing, it is calculated to 
alarm THE FLIRT, and to show the wretchedness sure 
to follow insincerity in love. 

1 VOL. 12mo, CLOTH EXTRA. PRICE $1 50. 

Sold by all Booksellers ; or, sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price, by ADAMS, VICTOR, & CO., Publishers, 98 
William Street, New York. 








You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Pianos for $290? 
meme, We answer—Itcosts less than $300 

i Piano sol¢ 







r ct. profi 
no prion ut an direct to fami- 
lies at Factory price, and warrant 

: . le 5 Years. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular, in which we refer to over $00 Bankers, Merchants, 

&c. (some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 

in 44 States and Territories, Please state where you saw 

this notice. 








U.S. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N. Y. 
Drunkenness and Opium Habit. 


Dr. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, rantees a 
cure for these evils. Call, or send stamp for evidence. 


Recommended by physicians and mothers. Re 
tains linen diaper, and is tho: water- 
proof. 4 sizes—1 small 


ro! 
| 1 lest, 4 largest. Sample: 
y a mailed, on receipt of $1, b: Eureka Dia Co \ 
Ya ci Ne Soi al lafin, 











B’dway, Sold, also,by Stewart,Claflin, 

\ H. G. Norton, and au and Dry 
P Goods Stores. Ask for EUREKA. See stam) 

of Eureka Patent Diaper Co. Take no other. Agents wanted. 


$72 00 EACH WEEK, *tvery where. 


Business strictly legitimate. Particulars free. Address 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


$5to$20 per day ! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 
work for usin their spare moments, or all the time, than atanything 

else. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co,, Portland, Maine. 
8475 A MONTH to Agents. Articles new, and 
staple as flour. C. M. LININGTON, Chicago. 


W ‘eine Agents to sell our Rubber Stamps and 


‘ancy 








Other novelties. Address U. 8. Manufacturing 
Co., 97 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 


T MALE OR FEMALE, 
WORKIN GCLA SS, $60 a week guaranteed. 
Respectable employment at home, day or evening; no 
capital required ; full instructions and valuable package 
of goods sent free by mail. Address, with 6-cent re- 
turn stamp, M. YOUNG & CO., 16 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 


95 A DAY Agents wanted. Business entirely 
§ « new. G. G@. SHAW, Biddeford,Me. 
GREAT SENSATION !—Agents Wanted. 


Big Package Free. Better than Gold. Address, 
at once, F. A. ELLS & CO., Charlotte, Mich. 


QTAMMERING.—Dr. Wurre’s U. 8. Institute, 
417 Fourth Ave., N. W._ Best references. 
No pay for treatment until cured. Send for Circular. 


PER WEEK IN CASH to AGENTS. 
Every thing furnished and expenses paid. 
A. COULTER & CO., Charlotte, Mich. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 

















BAZAR. 
Hanrper’s Macazinr, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Weekty, One Year...... 400 
Harprr’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Magazine, Harper’s WEEKLY, and HarPEr’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00, 
An Extra Copy of either the Macazinz, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fivr 

Sunsorivers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, is 24 cents a 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 20 cents a year, payable at the office 
where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
States postage. 

Subscriptions may commence at any time. When no date is speci- 
fied, it is understood that the ee for the Magazine begins 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Tres FoR ADVERTISING IN Harrer’s WEEKLY AND 
Harper’s Bazar. 
Harper’s Weekly.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 





[June 14, 1878, 








times, 
the ordeal > 


—$—a——— 
A dent wants 

to know whether, - 

ering the great utility of 

the Meryl hear are not 

pe in calling it a “ waste 
water.” 


” 


—_———_———— 

A dentist advertises that 
he finds “ Cham ie” the 
best of anesthetics. 


— 
A young lady was lately 
ken aback when her 
swain ad upon his knees 
before her and read adecla- 
ration of love which he had 
nicely written off. 


—_—_————_ 
Good potatoes and corn 
have their eyes and ears 


them. 
“The good die young,” 
especially durin e sea- 


_—~>_— 
A Scotch missionary, in 
ing of cannibalism, 
solemnly declares that for 
own part he “ would 
rather go hungry for two 
in eat an old per- 

sonal friend.” 


——~.—_—_—_ 

No objection can possi- 
bly be made to recei gan 
© leptic patient at a hos- 
pital because he is in a jit 
state of health. 











Scens—Railroad Dépot, some distance from Town. Time—11 p.m. 

Jones (who has promised the wife of his bosom that he will return home early that evening). “What 
Time does the next Train. start?” : : : J 

Porter (playfully). “You're in capital Time, Sir—no occasion to Hurry, Sir—Eight o’clock To-morrow 


Morning !”” 


An Irishman, leaning 
against a lamp-post as a 
funeral procession was 
passing, was asked who 
was dead. “TI can’t exact- 
ly say, Sir, but I presume 
it is the man in the cof- 
fin.” 


———.___—_ 


Sloper was asked to take 
the chair the other day. 
He tried to, but the land- 
lord stopped him with it 
under his arm, going out 
of the door. 


—_>_—_—. 

A correspondent writes : 
“T have to submit two in- 
stances of apt production 
of Holy Writ, to neither 
of which, I think, can any 
body object on the score of 
irreverence. In the first, 
an old clergyman was ask- 
ed by his son, who was also 
& parson, to preach at his 
church, The young man, 
whose views differed en- 
tirely from those of —— 
ent, was most delighted at 
his acquiescence, which, 
he thought, showed that 
the elder was gained over 
to his way of thinking. 
But his hopes were dashed 
to the ground when his fa- 
ther gave out for his text, 
Matthew, xvii. 15: ‘ Lord 
have mercy on my son, for 
he is lunatic.’ The sec- 
ond case happened to a 
field-officer in the army, 
who was at school with 
me. Sending unpaid to a 
former school-master an 
—- full of potato 
skins, he received it back 
by return of post. On be- 
ing foolish enough to pay 
sixteen pence—a great sum 
for a school-boy—he open- 
ed the covering envelope, 
and saw inside its flap this 
simple statement, Proverbs, 
xii. 16: ‘A fool’s wrath is 
presently known.’” , 
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SOME PEOPLE HAVE A WAY OF ACCOUNTING FOR EVERY 


ress had a glass much 
e other night at the the- 
atre.’ (N.B.—It was an op- 
era-giass, which fell upon 
him from the upper boxes.) 


_—_————_. 
TOO GOOD! 


Miss Davsieny. “But 
why won’t you come and 
let me paint your picture, 
dear ?” 

Litre Grew. “Cos you 
said you. wanted a very 
good little girl. Iain’t one, 
and don’t want to be one !” 

Miss Davsieny. ‘ Don’t 
want to be a good girl! 
But why ?” . 

Litre Girt. “Cos all 
ee girls die young, and 

don't care about that just 
yet.” 

A characteristic story is 
told of the most incorrigi- 
ble of the burlesque writ- 
ers. When a favorite do- 
mestic drama was recent] 
brought out at Liverpool, 
a terrible wait occurred on 
the night of its production 
after the second act. The 
orchestra had exhausted its 
repertory, and still the cur- 
tain remained down. Pres- 
ently a harsh grating sound 
was painfully audible 
from behind—the sound of 
a — struggling through 


wood. 

“What is that noise?” 
impatiently asked a gen- 
tleman of the author. 


fully, “but I suppose 
< THING. they're cutting out “ae 
Fiorence. “‘My Egg’s quite Cold! I wonder why?” ird act.” 
ETHEL. “So’s mine. re 


Can’t you guess? 
Fiorence. “No!” 


ETHEL. ‘‘ Why, they’ve been boiled in Cold Water, Stoopid !” 


‘ 
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IN TIME TO CATCH IT. iz iN D7 / th 
A) (MF COT 
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BACHELORHOOD. 

| Tue Four Szasons—Vinegar, Pepper, Salt, and Mustard. 
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MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 


Man on Fincety Mare. ,‘Gently, Old Lady! Gently! 


No Hurry!” 
Stout Lapy cRossinG THE Ripe. “ Who are you, 


ing me ‘Old Lady,’ I should like to know? I don’t intend to Hurry, I can Tell you!” 


—_—_>—___ 
A Post unpER GovERN- 
MENT—A telegraph post. 





Why is the dress circle 
at a theatre like a waste- 
— basket? Don’t you 

now? Ask a manager. 

—_—_>__—_ 


What kind of cattle do 
they have in Scotland? A 
man there advertises that 
he .“‘ wants a woman to 
wash, iron, and milk one 
or two cows.” 


ee ——— 

‘“*She only wore a single 
rose,” is the lengnage of a 
song. Rather a lig t cos- 
tume. Wind wasn’t prob- 
ably east that day. 


———————__—_ 

At a dinner, during a 
pause in the conversation, 
a gentleman accosted a 
judge present in a voice 
that attracted the notice of 
avery large party, askin 
him to drink a glass o 
wine with him. “ For,” 
said he, “‘you and I are 
connected.” 

**T am happy to hear it,” 
was the reply, “but am 
not aware how.” 

“Tl tell you,” was the 
rejoinder ; ‘‘ your ancestor 
hung twenty-nine out of 
thirty-two of my ances- 
tors.” 


A paper announces that 
by the recent burning of an 
ice-house, twenty thousand 
tons of ice were reduced to 
ashes. ; 

That unfortunate set of 
men known as —— 
ton’s body servants 18 
thinned out so rapidly by 
death of late that it is 
feared not more than a few 
thousand of them will be 
left to take part in the cen- 
tennial celebration. 


—_—_.—— 
~ When is a young lady 
“very like a whale?”— 
When she’s pouting. 





